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THE PERFECT PRINTING 


ln reading as in lennis 


to eliminate glare in printing than it is to put up 


TENNIS PLAYERS know how annoying glare can be. 
After three or four sets, on a sunny day, the light 
reflected from the clay surface of a white court 
causes one’s eyes to burn—lids to puff up—and 
vision to tire so that error after error occurs. 

Unfortunately there is another and much com- 
moner source of glare to which you are exposed 
on dark days as well as light ones... the glare 
caused by too shiny printing papers. 

BE KIND TO YOUR EYES 
Eye specialists recognize both the prev alence and 
consequence of printed glare when they warn 
you that “To conserve your eyes, select reading 
matter printed on non-glaring papers which are 
neutral in color.’ 

Five years ago only the most expe nsive books 
could give you ‘the protection of such papers. To- 
day,as are -sult of the deve lopme nt of Kleerfect and 
Hy feet by Kimberly-Clark, it has become cheaper 


This advertisement is NOT 


rinte 


i on 


Nae annoys 


with it... 
readers than to produce those which repel them. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 

The self-same process dey eloped to giv e Kleerfect 
and Hyfect the neutral colors and soft surfaces 
which enable them to take the glare out of light 

. also imparts to them the other qualities essen- 
tial to producing outstanding printed results at 
low cost: high opacity, correct ink-affinity, lack of 
two sidedness,strength,and freedom from curling. 

If you are a publishe r or buyer of advertising 
and have not seen samples of the added readabil- 
ity either Kleerfect or Hyfect can bring to your 
printed pieces—nor had the opportunity to study 
estimates proving how much either paper can 
save you on your present printing costs, talk to 
your paper merchant or your printer. They have 
the facts. 


cheaper to produce pieces which invite 


r Ilyfeet. 


either Aleerfect o 


RSMSSReY- CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


PAPER 


MEW YORK + 122 EAST 49ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK 
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concentrate on the 
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OF IMPORTANT* NEW PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


in 1936 was done by companies whose 
Plant Operating Men subscribe to FAC- 
TORY. FACTORY also reached 89°, of the 
dividend paying industrial companies 
whose stocks are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange ... as well as 77°, of the 
industrial companies that built new power 
plants last year. 


This illustrates how well FACTORY can 
present your advertising messages to men 
in worthwhile companies throughout the 
manufacturing industries. Leading com- 


“$125,000 or more. 





FACTORY has more Plant Operating Official 


subscribers than any other business paper. 
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panies such as these are a market for all 
kinds of materials and equipment... a mar- 
ket you can reach economically and ef- 
fectively through the advertising columns 
of FACTORY. 


FACTORY commands the attention of these 
important men in industry with the authori- 
tative and practical information regularly 
included in its editorial columns .. . atten- 
tion and interest that assures consideration 
for your advertising. 


A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Power Output and Equipment Purchases Mount 


The trend in the production of power continues upward, 
Output of the electric utilities for May is 13.5% over the 
same period in 1936. Increased power demands and mod. 
ernization programs of manufacturing plants, central sta- 
tions and service institutions are producing substantial 
orders for power plant equipment. 


Two new bleeder turbines installed in 

power plant of Jacob Dold Packing The Jacob Dold Packing Company’s plant, which is fully 

Company, Buffalo, N. Y. described in May POWER PLANT ENGINEERING, is typical 
of the expansion activity in the power plant field. New 
boilers, pulverizers, soot blowers, draft fans, control panels. 
bleeder turbo-generators, refrigeration units, hot water 
heaters, pumps, and piping systems were among the items 
purchased to rehabilitate this packing company’s power 
plant and enable it to reduce the cost of power, light and 
process steam. 


On request we shall be pleased to tell you about a recent 
survey covering the amounts many of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING’S subscribers are planning to spend during 
1937 for various classes of power plant equipment. 


POWEEIR PLAIN 
EIN GINEEIRIN 


Charter Member A. B. C. — A. B. P. 












































53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I!!. 
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Case Studies in Industrial Marketing— 


« 
N F X T M 0 N T “ No. 13—Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Roxalin's Trail Blazer 


@ “Combining Industrial Statesmanship with O. K. As Inserted 
Showmanship” is the theme of the industrial de- 


partmental of the annual convention of the Modernization of Industrial Marketing— 


Advertising Federation of America, New York, 

June 20-23, which will be reported fully in the V—Market Analysis 
july issue, including the important papers to be L. W. SEELIGSBERG 

delivered by leading authorities in the industrial 

marketing field. This meeting will develop a Advertising for Results 


wealth of useful material—be sure to read the 


report Agencies Receive A.B.P. Certificates of Recognition 


@ The automotive industry is preparing for the ' ° 
production of 1938 models and the market study Let s Consider Export 
ERNEST LE RICHE 


to be published next month will detail the trends 
n the industry which are creating markets for 


new types of equipment and materials and in- Marketing Possibilities in the Soviet 
reasing demands for industrial goods in general 
Editorial 
® “Sales Measurement” is the next chapter in . T d 
the “Modernization of Industrial Marketing™ rends 
ries. Written by W. H. Lough, president, 


Trade Ways, Inc., it will offer a practical plan ° ° ° 
lor increasing the results of your sales effort by Problems in Industrial Marketing 


testing the effectiveness of the methods being 
sed and determining the ones which will pro- “_" . 
duce the most business. Advertising Volume Figures 


® “How Timken Merchandises Sales Aids,” by Milestones in Publishing 
R. P. Brown, manager, News Bureau, The Tim- 
ten Roller Bearing Company.—An outline espe- N. l. A, A. News. ; 


cally useful for marketers of fabricating parts 


— Letters to the Editor 
*« Industrial Expositions 


Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., Index to Research 

at mang Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 

ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second H 

Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ Index to Advertisers 
bidg.; Los Angeles, 536 S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton 

Bldg. Single copies, 10 cents. Subscription, $1.00 

per year. Canadian and foreign subscriptions, 

ae @ year. Entered as second class matter 

scember 22, 1936, at the post office at Chicago, 


nals under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Pyright, } Advertising Publications, In x « *& YX x * x * OF e x *«* ¥ 
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Resinous 
Derivatives 
of 
Vinyl 


No. 3 


PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


Born in a test tube, the plastics indus- 
try has made the swift progress which 
is so characteristic of the chemical 
process industries. Today it is a husky 
industrial giant, expanding its plants 
and broadening its market in a way 
that its older competitors find thor- 
oughly disturbing. 


Years before the public had heard of 
plastics alert industrialists had noticed 
articles in Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry on “Polymerization” and 
“Phenolic Condensations.” Here lay 
possibilities of a whole new industry. 
Development work was rushed and 
presently inquiries began to appear 
for a variety of materials and equip- 
ment that had not been called for 
before. 


Plants began to go up and then came 
the appearance of new types of plas- 
tics in rapid succession. In 1922 total 
production was around 5,000,000 
pounds. For the current year it is 
expected that production will exceed 
125,000,000 pounds. Now as in the 
early days this industry turns to 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
for the earliest news of new develop- 
ments. 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


332 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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COVERAGE 


Sigantc Duel Market 


that Spends Over a 
Million Dollars a Day 





MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS 


Au You Need 10 Contact 


Air Conditioning’s 
Greatest BUYING Audience 


Who controls purchases in this vast air conditioning field— 
volume outlet for a hundred and more products? 


Certainly not the user, for he knows little or nothing about 
the equipment required. But back of him is a technical 
adviser—and he is important! It is these experts—engi- 
neers and contractors—that decide what products go in— 
what stay out. 


To court favor from these KEY men demands no twenty 

papers and an advertising appropriation running into six 

figures. On the contrary, HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING and AMERICAN 
ARTISAN do a complete job at sur- 
prisingly low cost. 
Air Conditioning Headquarters has 
many facts and figures of vital in- 
terest, if you want to make a real 
dent in air conditioning. Shall we 
present them to you, or your agency? 


“TOPS’’ in 
Industrial and 
Commercial 

Air Conditioning 


Authoritative! Publishes more ’ : : 
important technical data and ar>§ ““—'Q PPS” in Residential 
ticles on air conditioning than ’ on : 
any other one paper. Carries Air Conditioning 
each month the Official Journal 
of the American Society of Heat- Key men in residential air con- 
ing and Ventilating _Engineers. ditioning are the warm air-sheet 
Read by engineers in industry 
and large buildings. consulting 
engineers and large contractors 
-the purchase-controlling audi- 
ence you must win over in order upon the number of “live” deal- 
ers selling your products. Ad 
vertise monthly in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, and you contact this 
entire field thoroughly. 





metal contractors. Your success. 
if you make any equipment for 
this market. depends directly 


to make sales. 





Keep Up with 
the Parade... Read “TRENDS!” 


“Air Conditioning Trends’’. our monthly bulletin for advertising and 
sales executives. keeps you posted on new sales possibilities in 
BOTH markets. Write us to place your name on our mailing list. 


No obligation. of coursel \ 






KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ain Conditioning Headquarters - 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





RINGERS BEAT LEANERS 


@ Leaners often win points in backyard 
games, but in professional competition ring- 


ers are the only certain point-getters. 


MACHINE DESIGN encireles the actual 
specifying and buying power of more than 
6,500 separate plants each month. Its read- 
ership of over 25,000 executives, engineers 
and designers in whose hands rest the re- 


sponsibility of new and improved design and 


finishing is the readership you need in order 


to have your machine parts, materials, fin- 


ishes and services accepted. 


Design and redesign of machinery and 
equipment is today’s primary demand of in- 
dustry. MACHINE DESIGN is the one busi- 
ness paper written for, directed to and read 
by the men who are planning today for to- 


morrow’s production. 


MACHINE DESIGN is the straight line be- 
tween producer and consumer of new ideas 


and equipment. 


MAGHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HARDWARE ] 5 


neers, contractors and builders is increasing. 


ep) 


t this demand, the distribution of Sweet's 
Satalog File for the building market will be in- 
reased from 13,000 to 14,500 — effective with 


forthcoming file, now being compiled. 


accordingly, is the demand for Sweet's. To 


here will be NO INCREASE IN CHARGES. 


» complete service will be rendered, as here- 


re, to this larger market at the lowest unit 
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LOWER UNIT CATALOG COSTS 


cost (cost per catalog) in the past ten years. 

Thus, Sweet's is pleased to pass on to clients 
the saving resulting from a larger volume of 
business and a corresponding decrease in unit 
overhead costs. Figured on the basis of the cost 
per catalog filed and distributed in Sweet's, this 


saving amounts to more than 10%. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
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LABYRINTH! 


H°* well the word may be applied to the intricate 
paths that lead to the buying executives of the 


modern steel plant. 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT, which has the 
largest steel, mill circulation, is an advertising medium 
that effectively penetrates the barriers about those men. 
Its value is measured not by vast circulation but by a 
“hand-picked” circulation among the key-men in every 
important steel mill in the country. 


71.4% of the total distribution goes direct to the homes 
(not offices) of its readers,—proof conclusive that it pos- 
sesses a real reader interest, and is a publication that is 
welcomed by steel mill executives every month. 


IS YOUR ADVERTISING 
REACHING THE SELECT INNER SANCTUM 
OF THE REAL BUYING POWER OF 
THIS MAJOR INDUSTRY? 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS Inc. 


108 SMITHFIELD STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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We frankly admit this report looks faked! 


But “cross our hearts” it’s just the way we received it. 
Naturally, we tried our best to get the advertiser to let 
us use his name. But no success. Their company policy 
forbids it. 


But censored, or not, the report tells clearly what we 
want you to know . . . that PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


helps you sell industry's biggest buyers of parts, mate- 


rials and finishes. 


REMEMBER? 
Advertisements like 
this told you PROD- 
UCT ENGINEERING 
helps get carload or- 
ders. Advertisers are 
finding it out for 
themselves! 


The Parts and Materials Market 


00 ig 


CARLOAD 
LOTS 


TYPE aa 


Helps you sell industry's biggest buyers of parts, materials and finishes 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


ie taClah Pellima ila: haled 
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| The Newspaper Boys 
» Call it a “SCOOP”... 











@ @ @ When they do an exclusive, outstanding, complete job of reporting 
. with its Ford issue and General Motors strike article, utterly without prece- 
dent, and with timely, informative articles in regular issues, Mill & Factory proves 


that an industrial magazine, too, can have its scoops. . . 


Mill & Factory's editorial pioneering, its vigorous editing, its balanced editorial 
content put reader interest with a punch in every issue. Add its personal cop) 
circulation—to a list of known industrial buying factors, and you have a “buy” 


that belongs on every industrial advertising schedule. 








ie 
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Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Pexsonal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known INDUSTRIAL BUYING FACTORS 
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aking Activities in the 


Transport tation Industries 


@ THAT the lethargy always identi- 
fied with depression has definitely 
been dissipated is indicated nowhere 
to better advantage than in the up- 
ward sweep of the great American 
nsportation industry. This gigan- 
tic market for industrial equipment 
the largest in the world—finds it- 
self today in the throes of a new era 
rehabilitation and progress. 
America is definitely on the move, 
by land and sea and air. The rail- 
way industry today has all earmarks 
the rising market that started in 
23 when purchases rose to record 
ghts and continued on a high level 
seven years. 
Che transit industry, operating sur- 
e cars, motor buses and _ trolley 
es in city service is engaged in the 
itest modernization program in its 
ory. The bus industry is leaping 
id. 
Che marine market has been stimu- 
d by recent developments that 
promise of the most favorable 
insion conditions in fifteen years. 
\viation, in both civil and military 
sifications, likewise has just 
rged from the most successful 
in its history and is now em- 
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Boston Gets Ready tox 
* More Troticy Buses 


Big Send-oft 


tor 


New Cars 


Editorial pages of business papers in the transportation industries are doing an 
effective job in keeping readers well informed of many developments in these 
fields which are creating new and profitable markets for industrial products 





barked on a period of even more 
ambitious development. 

@ Within a few weeks, from June 
16-23, Atlantic City will witness a 
spectacular demonstration of the op- 
timism that marks railway operations 
today and the confidence in the fu- 
ture of this market as expressed by 
manufacturers who cater to the in- 
dustry’s needs. The great Municipal 
Auditorium will be the scene of an 
exhibit by the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in conjunction 
with conventions of the Mechanical 
Division and the Purchases and Stores 


Division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. The 
Air Brake Association also will con- 
duct a two-day session coincident with 
the other meetings scheduled. 

This forthcoming program, expect- 
ed to attract the largest gathering of 
railway men this year, will be the 
first time since 1930 that conditions 
in the industry have warranted a re- 
sumption of the activity and plan- 
ning that marked operations in pre- 
vious years. Several hundred manu- 
facturers have already contracted for 











Track Tools 


Por) ft —— 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK: TY 


Locomotives 


exhibit space and it is expected that 


numerous improvements in railway 


mechanical department materials, 
equipment and supplies will be ex- 
amined with interest by the execu- 
tives, mechanical and purchasing of- 
ficers who attend. The sharp up- 
ward trend in railway buying gives 
that 


who gather at Atlantic City will be 


every indication railway men 
thinking in terms of improved meth- 


ods, and new equipment and mate- 


rials. 
®@ Significant trends which point to 
ambitious purchasing programs by 
steam railways include improved rec- 
ords of earnings, marked traffic in- 
and the 
habilitation 


need for re-- 
hand-to- 


mouth expenditures of the last few 


creases urgent 


following the 
years. For the first time in five years 
it was possible, a few months ago, to 
secure an accurate, first-hand picture 
of what railroads are planning to do 
in the way of rehabilitation this year 
by studying budgets of proposed ex- 
penditures—a practice that was aban- 
doned as the deepened. 
Earnings declined so rapidly that or- 


depression 


derly programs were no longer pos- 
sible. 
undertaken that could not be post- 
poned. 


Only those expenditures were 


The improvement in railway earn- 
ings, Railway Age points out, has re- 
vived budgeting of expenditures. 
Standing at the head of the list on 
many budgets is the replenishing of 
During the last six years 
the number of cars and locomotives 
available for service has steadily de- 


equipment. 


clined and obsolescence has taken its 
toll. Consequently, the number of 
freight cars now available for use on 
Class I roads is more than half a mil- 
lion less than ten years ago. It is es- 


timated that railroads will have to 


12 


buy at least 150,000 new cars before 
next fall if they are to be able to 
handle the traffic that may normally 
be expected at that season. 

Latest compilation of railway equip- 
ment purchases this year, presented 
by Railway Age, shows that for the 
period Jan. 1 to May 11, orders were 
placed for 44,348 freight cars, com- 
pared with 13,232 during the same 
period of 1936; 442 passenger cars 
this year, 127 last year; 146 steam lo- 
comotives this year, sixty-eight last 
year; forty-three Diesel locomotives 
this year, twenty-three last year; and 
eleven electric locomotives this year, 
none last. 

At the beginning of this year to- 
tal investment in air-conditioned cars 
was close to $45,000,000. Well over 
8,000 air-conditioned cars are now in 
service, compared with 648 at the end 
of 1933, 2,526 at the end of 1934, 
and 5,874 at the close of 1935. 

The air-conditioning program to 
date has largely been confined to first- 
class through trains, and practically 
all the leading trains in the country 
now offer this inducement to travel- 
ers. Equipping these carriers, how- 
ever, still leaves in the neighborhood 
of eighty per cent of all the passenger 
cars to be air-conditioned. While 
there is no indication that all passen- 
ger-carrying equipment will be air- 
conditioned, it is evident at a glance 
the tremendous market now existing 
for all types of appliances and mate- 
that establish railroad cars as 
comfortable conveyances for 


rials 
more 
passengers. 

@ One of the most striking condi- 
tions in the railway field, emphasiz- 
ing still further the fertility of this 
industry as a market for industrial 
equipment, is the status of the shops 
entrusted with the job of keeping 
repair facilities in tune with the de- 
mands of rising trafic. Although 
machine tools and other shop facilities 
have been installed from time to time 
during recent years, it is said that 
almost three-quarters of the machines 
now being used in railroad shops range 
from ten to forty years of age. Con- 
sidering the progress that has been 
made in machine tool design during 
the past decade, the degree of obso- 
lescence of railway shop facilities be- 
comes apparent. 

Action is now being taken, how- 
ever, to modernize shop equipment on 
a large scale, and railway purchases 
of machine tools have increased sub- 


stantially in the last six months. 
outstanding example of what can a: 
must be done is that of the Readin,’ 
locomotive shops, Reading, Pa., on 
of the biggest shops in the East. T 
reorganization program made it e 
dent, according to Railway Mecha 
cal Engineer, that the goal desi 
could not be achieved without inst 
ling efficient machine tools and ot! 
shop equipment. As a result, $22 
000 worth of modern machinery v 
purchased and installed. 
@ Railways are not confining th 
purchasing programs to equipme 
Equal interest is being shown in ro 
way improvements. In the past, 
cording to Railway Age, expenditu 
for fixed facilities have been divic 
between those for new lines, ad 
tional main lines, classification yar 
passenger stations, other major ad 
tions to properties normally planne 
and built by engineering departmeni 
and those for the repair, reconstruc- 
tion and enlargement of existing f:- 
cilities commonly handled by the 
maintenance of way department. 
Perusal of 1937 budgets reveals 
that the major portion of maintenance 
expenditures will be devoted to the 
second order to 
handle the deferred maintenance that 
has accumulated during the last six 


classification, in 


(he Kece yrniped f.. 


ag 


@acsacenss 


Upholstery 


years, estimated to aggregate as high 


as one billion dollars. At the begi 
ning of this year railways were fac 
with a deficiency in the renewal 
more than 3,000,000 tons of rail ar 
100,000,000 ties. In 1936 the roa 
increased maintenance expenditu 
by sixteen per cent over the previ: 
year and this year’s outlay for 
same purpose is expected to rise by 
least the same proportion. 
Signaling devices also are receiv! 
attention in this year’s expansion p 
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n. Recognized as an economical 


gr 
means of increasing the capacity of a 
ine, signaling equipment is an impor- 


tart item in the roads’ budgets, espe- 
cially in view of the congestion threat- 
ened by rising trafic volume. New 


»-speed trains make this type of 
improvement essential and the ambi- 
tious highway protection and crossing 
projects further accentuate its im- 


= 


portance. 
@ Electrical materials and equipment 
in wide variety are used in all 
branches of railway service, and their 
application is being extended stead- 
ly year after year. As railway activ- 

continues to grow the needs for 

ctrical equipment will likewise ex- 
pand both for new installations and 
for modernization. 

in addition to new equipment and 
materials to which roads are commit- 
ting themselves should be added the 
extensive program that calls for mod- 
ernization of existing equipment. It 
is expected that more than 160,000 
freight cars will be rebuilt this year 
at a cost of more than $80,000,000. 
Locomotive rebuilding will probably 
entail a similar expenditure, and pas- 
senger car modernization will involve 
the spending of at least $30,000,000 
for the improvement of some 2,500 


ra 


cars, principally for air conditioning, 


Instruments 


1cew seats, lavatories and illumina- 


tion. 
In all, 1937 railroad expenditures 
tor equipment and supplies, exclusive 
fuel, will probably exceed last 
it’s total of $760,617,000 by about 
enty per cent. Every branch of 
the industry will feel the impetus of 
elerated buying, especially in those 
imnels that contribute directly to 
high-speed passenger service. 
Motor truck transportation and 
wirehousing, both important elements 


r 
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in the movement of freight, also have 
been showing marked volume gains. 
Trucking rates and business practices 
are approaching stabilization and the 
industry is becoming a _ constantly 
growing factor of importance in 
transportation. The American Truck- 
ing Association reports that truck- 
ing volume last March was twenty- 
six per cent over the same month a 
year ago, in spite of labor troubles in 
the automotive and soft coal indus- 
tries. 

Trucking companies and. ware- 
houses are important buyers of indus- 
trial materials handling equipment, 
such as cranes, lift trucks, conveyor 
systems, and air conditioning equip- 
ment, fire door equipment, insulation 
and corrugated steel shutters. 

Hard on the heels of a year that 

broke all previous records for new 
equipment purchases and recorded the 
greatest gains in twenty years, the five 
billion dollar transit industry is push- 
ing its extensive modernization pro- 
gram with current purchasing activity 
accelerated even over the 1936 rec- 
ord pace. 
@ As a result of five years of deferred 
buying and in spite of increased pur- 
chases last year and thus far this year, 
many cities are short of equipment be- 
cause of the steady increase in riding, 
amounting to as much as twenty-five 
per cent in some communities. New 
vehicles are being ordered at a faster 
rate than manufacturers can produce 
them, with current orders twenty per 
cent ahead of deliveries. 

With transit traffic increasing in 
practically all sections of the coun- 
try, it also becomes evident that larger 
and larger sums must be spent for 
necessary operating and maintenance 
supplies. The transit industry is a 
large consumer of metals, glass, paint, 
wire, cable, upholstery, gasoline, lu- 
bricants, tires and rubber goods, 
cleaning materials, electrical equip- 
ment, automotive supplies and shop 
tools. All products needed in the 
construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of electric railway cars, motor 
buses and trolley buses are purchased 
in large quantities by transit opera- 
tors. 

Any consideration of the transit 
industry as a market for industrial 
equipment must take into considera- 
tion the rapid expansion of buses and 
trolley buses as passenger carriers. 
These two types of vehicles are now 
carrying about twenty-four per cent 
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of the total transit business, compared 
with only twenty-one per cent a year 
ago. Last year the number of pas- 
sengers carried by electric surface rail- 
ways increased 1.5 per cent, while 
trolley bus passengers rose forty per 
cent and bus passengers rose twenty- 
seven per cent. 

In a_ nation-wide survey that 
showed a five year plan for the 
transit industry, from 1937 through 
1941, Transit Journal revealed that 
during this period more new vehicles 
will be purchased than in any pre- 
vious five year period in the industry’s 
history. Four-fifths of all the 5,880 
street cars will be bought by transit 
operators in the thirteen cities over 
$00,000 population. 

Keenest interest in trolley buses is 

said to be evinced by transit com- 
panies in cities between 100,000 and 
$00,000 population, with more than 
half the total of 3,530 vehicles of 
this type to be bought by these firms 
during the next five years. Operating 
companies of all kinds are planning 
large purchases of buses. 
@ More than 45,000 communities in 
the United States rely on the common 
carrier motor bus as their sole means 
of public transportation, according to 
Bus Transportation. More than 4,700 
common carrier companies operate 
49,000 buses in city and intra-city 
service throughout the land. Anoth- 
er 74,900 buses are operated by 
schools and private carriers. 

Outside of the local transit field 
there are 4,000 different motor bus 
operators having 27,000 buses; 2,250 
being used for sightseeing operations 
either in cities, national parks or on 
exclusive charter work. These carriers 
last year had operating revenues of 
$283,000,000 as compared to $184,- 
580,000 in 1933. Operating costs 
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Overhead 


64.01 


labor 


now average cents per revenue 


dollar, with costs averaging 
29.48 cents—leaving 34.5 cents for 
of 


usable for ev ery day 


purchase materials and supplies 
operations. 

@ High mileage recorded by common 
carrier buses necessitates constant 
maintenance and large purchases of 
replacement parts and operating sup- 
Nearly fifty 


revenue dollar is spent for new equip- 


plies. cents of every 


ment, operating and maintenance sup- 


plies. Last year $57,000,000 was 


spent for gasoline, oil and 


$39,000,000 


grease; 


for chassis, and 


$18,000,000 


engine 


body for tires; 


$12,000,000 


parts; 


for shops and equip- 


> 


ment: and $82,000,000 for new buses.” 


Revenues of bus operators have risen 
from $283,200,000 in 1933 to $466,- 
700,000 last year. 

Three chief factors lend weight to 
the assertion that the marine market 
now looms ahead more favorably than 
in many years as a source of business 
for manufacturers who cater to this 
field. 
prov ed steadily ; increasing obsolescence 
of 
created an urgent need for new con- 
struction; the 


Merchant Marine Act of 1936 appears 


Trade and shipping have im- 


American sea-going tonnage has 


and administration of 
to provide a strong incentive for the 
elimination of obsolescence by declar- 
ing vessels older than twenty years in- 
eligible for operating differential sub- 
sidies, unless the Maritime Commission 
finds it is in the public interest to in- 
clude them. 

A survey of the current American 
situation by Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review points out that our 
sea-going fleet is at present far behind 
that of other leading nations with re- 
spect to modern ships, speed, efficiency 
for business. 


and ability to compete 


Present shipbuilding is said to be but 
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the start of a continuous program that 
should include the replacement over a 
period of years of nearly ninety per 
cent of the American foreign trade 
fleet. 

With contracts placed in the eigh- 
teen-week period ending April 24, last, 
for twenty vessels totaling nearly 100,- 
000 tons, plus the additional tonnage 
contemplated under the construction 
and operating subsidy provisions of the 
Merchant Act of 1936, still 
greater activity in the marine market 


Marine 


is expected during coming months. 
Contracts already placed this year 
are for tankers, Diesel-barges, bulk 
freighters and fast cargo ships, as well 
as smaller craft. Contracts now pend- 
ing include one U. S. liner to replace 
the Leviathan and one to three passen- 
ger cargo ships for the Panama R. R. 
Bids 


ready been received on these vessels and 


Steamship Company. have al- 
twenty-seven more vessels are contem- 
plated by a number of different com- 
panies pending action on ship subsidies 
as provided by the Merchant Marine 
Act. 

@ An active naval construction pro- 
gram augments the progressive marine 
developments outlined above. Sixty- 
nine naval vessels are now under con- 
struction and the Naval Appropria- 
tions Bill, signed by the President, pro- 
vides for the start of eight additional 
destroyers and four submarines. In 
addition, orders are pending for two 
3§,000-ton battleships, bids for which 
will be received within the next few 
weeks. A bill is also now pending to 
provide the President with authority 
undertake construction of about 
36,050 light of 
auxiliary vessels to include one seaplane 
tender, 8,300 destroyer 
tender, 9,000 tons; one minesweeper, 
600 tons; one submarine tender, 9,000 
tons; one fleet tug, 1,150 tons; and 
one tanker, 8,000 tons. Several light- 
ships are also to be constructed in the 


to 
displacement tons 


tons; one 


near future. 


Both merchant marine and naval 
construction create a market for a wide 
variety of equipment and materials. 
Chief items used in shipbuilding in- 
clude, in order of importance, machin- 
ery; rolled iron and steel; lumber, cork 
and rubber; metal fixtures, fittings and 
valves; electrical equipment; brass, 
lead and zinc; paint and interior dec- 
oration; insulation, deck covering and 
tiling; galley and pantry outfits, furni- 
ture, linen 


bedding, and draperies; 


hardware and tools; fire prevention 
inter-communication equipment; 

saving equipment; rigging and bloc 
These m 


rials are generally applicable to the 


and navigating outfits. 


ual types of vessels built in the Un 
States, consisting of passenger 
combination vessels, tankers, c 
vessels, yachts and small craft. 

@ The significance of the Merch 
Marine Act of 1936 becomes ap; 
ent when it is realized that more 
seventy-five per cent of Ameri 
foreign trade merchant marine 
nage was built between 1918 and 19 
Under the provisions of the Act n 
of this tonnage will become over 
during the next few years. By 
end of 1941, it is estimated that ab 
ninety per cent of this tonnage will 
over twenty years of age. 

Inasmuch as ships require a ¢ 
siderable amount of time to build, 
erators who are looking forward 
operating subsidies two or three ye 
hence find they must act on their t 
ture requirements at once. The co 
bination of factors outlined here th 
serve to establish the immediate futi 
as the most ambitious peacetime shi; 
building program in American his 
tery. 

With respect to obsolescence, a 
rusal of the American domestic trade 
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fleet also reflects the need for m 
construction and replacements. Wh 
shipbuilding in this classification 
not included under the benefits of 
Merchant Marine Act, the constrt 
tion loan provisions of the Ship Si 
sidy Act permit borrowing up 
seventy-five per cent of the purch 
price, to be repaid within twen 
years. 

An appraisal of the marine mark 
according to Marine Engineering 


(Continued on Page $7) 
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@ SOLVENT NEWS @ 


NEW LACQUER COATING FOR PAPER 
REFLECTS &¢ PER CENT OF LIGHT 


Supplementing 















ALCOHOL NEWS 


mama! GETTER FOOD FLAVOR 


Editorial Coverage 


Realizing that publications in its important markets cannot give 





FIND INCREASED USE 
AS COSTS LOWER 


ample editorial attention to the many possible applications of 


its products, this advertiser does the job and profits from it 








@ DEDICATED to the presentation 
of vital news developments in the al- 
cohol and solvents field, the unique 
copy idea of the U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol Company and the U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemical Company, New York, 
enters its fifth year this month, estab- 
lishing what is probably a record of 
longevity for this type of advertising. 
‘Solvent News,” launched in June, 
1932, was conceived as a means of 
hiling a gap in the news coverage of 
solvents. Prior to that time, such 
news had been published occasionally 
by various business papers which 
lapped over into the solvents field. 
\lcohol News,” serving a different 
group of chemists and executives, was 

tablished in 1933. 
[he company has never regarded 
two-page inserts as “house or- 
gans.” Its policy has been to avoid 
material which merely features U.S.I. 
1 its products, but has stressed the 


st developments in the industrial 

of alcohol and solvents. Out of 

1¢ fifteen published each month, 
eidom does more than one directly 
concern U.S.I. 

Solvent News,” always printed in 

e on a blue stock, and “Alcohol 
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News,” printed in brown on a buff 
paper, form the backbone of U.S.I.’s 
industrial advertising program. 

Each month, “Solvent News” ap- 
pears in Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, Chemical Industries, In- 
dustrial & Engineering Chemistry and 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. “‘Al- 
cohol News” runs in the American 
Perfumer, Drug & Cosmetic Indus- 
try, Drug Trade News and a different 
issue of Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
@ Two publications devoted to prod- 
uct finishing and a hospital journal 
round out the industrial schedule. 
Copy appearing in these mediums is 
of the conventional type. The hos- 
pital campaign at present stresses the 
100 years of service rendered such in- 
stitutions by James A. Webb & Son, 
a U.S.I. subsidiary. 

For the last three years, “Solvent 
News” has also served as a monthly 
mailing piece. A special list of 3,500 
chemists and executives is used. For 
this purpose, ‘Solvent News” becomes 
a four-page circular, utilizing the 
material published in the four busi- 
ness papers plus a third page adver- 
tisement on the company’s general line 









of solvents and a fourth page contain- 
ing some chart or table of practical 
worth. To illustrate, a recent circu- 
lar contained tables to use in measur- 
ing contents of fifty-four gallon 
drums. 

Great care is taken in editing the 

two news sheets. Material is gathered 
from U.S.I.’s field engineers and sales- 
men, from customers and_ business 
papers. Names of companies involved 
in the news are omitted. 
@ During the hast five years, inquiries 
received through these two mediums 
have run consistently high. A typical 
month brings 200 requests for fur- 
ther information. Every item pub- 
lished is indexed and source material 
is filed. Inquiries and data for re- 
plies are forwarded to district offices 
where the. response is mailed. This 
paves the way for a friendly follow- 
up visit by the salesman. 

There is substantial evidence to in- 
dicate that the news sheets are re- 
tained in reference files. Just re- 
cently, a customer in Java submitted 
an inquiry concerning twenty-six 
items dating back to 1933. A speedy 
reply was made through the export 
office in New York. 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


13--Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


A clear understanding of the function of advertising and its 
forceful application feature the Caterpillar marketing effort 


@ DRAMATIZING results effected 
by the application of its products, and 
presenting the fascinating story of 
Diesel power with polished showman- 
ship, Caterpillar Tractor Co., in sky- 
rocket fashion, has established itself as 
the world’s largest producer of Diesel 
engines and Diesel-powered industrial 
The Cater- 


pillar sales and service organization 


and agricultural tractors. 


blankets the globe, its facilities dot 
every country and high-spot the ex- 
tremities of every continent. 

The extensiveness of this singular 
organization is purely the outcome of 
intensive, dominant, intelligent pro- 
motional and sales effort for a de- 
pendable product, with a stellar build- 
up and background maintained before 
its nearly countless prospects with one 
of the most outstanding advertising 
programs ever conducted for an indus- 
trial product. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. is the out- 
growth and consolidation of two pio- 
neer manufacturers of  track-type 
tractors, the C. L. Best Tractor Co. 
and The Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The company as it is known 
today dates back to 1925 when the 
consolidation was effected. Principal 
manufacturing facilities of the com- 
pany are located at Peoria in the heart 
of the Illinois corn belt where it man- 
ufactures the celebrated “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractors, road machinery 
and Diesel engines. The corporate office 
of the company is at San Leandro, Cal., 


where also is located a smaller plant 
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This impressive and dramatic scene greets visitors to the Caterpillar plant as 
they enter the center section of the expansive exhibit room in which is dis- 
played the entire line of "Caterpillar" equipment—Notice the huge murals 





devoted to manufacturing the injector 
fuel jets used in its Diesel engines. 
@ “Caterpillar” products and sales are 
divided into three general classifica- 
tions: (1) Industrial and governmen- 
tal; (2) agricultural; and (3) engine. 
With the exception of engine sales to 
equipment manufacturers and a small 
part of its government business all sales 
activities are conducted by (1) dis- 
tributors; (2) agricultural dealers; 
and (3) engine dealers. 

The distributor organization which 
handles the first classification of sales 
of tractors for industrial application, 


road machinery and in some cases en 
gines, carries a representative stock o! 
equipment and parts, and has an excl 
sive territory arrangement. 

The agricultural dealer is not give 
territorial protection but is expected to 
operate in his respective trading are 
Inasmuch as Caterpillar has no agt 
cultural implement line, these deale 
represent other manufacturers of far 
equipment. Likewise, because Deere 
Co., has no track-type tractor in 
line, many of their dealers have fou: 
it advantageous to represent Caterp 
lar to complete their line. This arrang 
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ent works to the mutual advantage 
of both companies. 

@ Engine dealers frequently are dis- 
tributors of other types of industrial 
equipment. 

[he complete distributor and dealer 
orzanization consists of approximately 
130 distributors in United States and 
Conada, who in turn have some nine- 
ty-five branches; 475 agricultural 
dealers; 110 export dealers; and forty- 
one engine dealers. 

[he company’s sales organization 
embraces a general sales manager; 
Eastern, Central, Western, Canadian 
and export sales managers; product 
and application sales supervisors and 
district field representatives. 

E. R. Galvin is general sales manager 
and has been with Caterpillar since 
1928 when he joined the organization 
as a district representative, coming 
from the Cleveland Tractor Company, 


H. M. HALE 


Eastern Sales Manager 


where he was general sales manager. 
Soon afterwards he was advanced 
to sales manager in charge of the East- 
ern sales division. In 1936, he became 
assistant general sales manager and last 
March ascended to his present post. 

H. M. Hale, Eastern sales manager, 
has been with the company for thir- 
teen years. L. B. Neumiller, Central 
sales manager, joined Caterpillar im- 
mediately after completing school, ad- 
vancing to his present position. H. H. 
Chambers, Western sales manager, lo- 
cated at San Leandro, Cal., likewise 
has spent all of his business career 
with the company, covering a span of 

irly twenty years. J. D. Fletcher, 
export sales manager, joined the com- 
pany in 1928 as assistant manager of 
that department and soon was pro- 
moted to his present position. F. G. 
Nunnelly, Canadian sales manager, also 
ved the organization in 1928, and 








L. B. NEUMILLER 


Central Sales Manager 
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served seven years as district repre- 
sentative in Canada before he was 
advanced to his present post in 1935. 

Administrative work among dealers 
and distributors in the field is done by 
field district representatives. Sales de- 
velopment work among these outlets 
is carried on by product and applica- 
tion sales supervisors and their assist- 
ants. Paul Weeks occupies this position 
in reference to engine sales and also is 
responsible for engine sales to equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

L. J. Fletcher heads the agricultural 
sales staff, and C. A. Spears the indus- 
trial sales. H. H. Howard is manager 
of sales to state and federal govern- 
ments. O. Q. Hinds is in charge of 
road machinery sales. H. H. Sunderlin 
leads the sales training bureau and I. J. 


~Howald directs the exhibit bureau. 


Thus, completes the executive market- 
ing organization which spares no effort 


H. H. CHAMBERS 


Western Sales Manager 


to assist the distribution channels to 
develop and book business for ““Cater- 
pillar” products. 

@ It is interesting to sketch the com- 
pany’s growth to leadership in the Die- 
sel power industry. In the fall of 
1931, after years of research and ex- 
periment, Caterpillar Tractor Co. pro- 
duced its first Diesel tractor. The en- 
thusiasm received ‘by this tractor 
caused the company to go into the in- 
dustrial engine business. 

From one size Diesel engine, the 
“Caterpillar” line has grown to seven 
engines ranging in power from forty- 
four to 160 brake horsepower. More 
than eighty leading manufacturers of 
shovels, compressors, industrial loco- 
motives, crushers, electric generators, 
trucks and other equipment have 
adopted these engines as power for 
their products. 

These Diesel engines are also re- 
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E. R. GALVIN 


General Sales Manager 













placing electricity, steam and gasoline 
power in the oil producing and refining 
fields, in cotton ginning, in sawmills, 
in mining, as sole power in lighting the 
smaller cities, and as auxiliary power in 
larger ones. Flour and feed mills of 
the smaller types have adopted the Die- 
sel, laundries and instrument manu- 
facturers have welcomed it. 

@ After the peak load of the day has 
passed, larger plants are able to shut 
down their main power for mainte- 
nance and start up the Diesel to fill the 
gap. Likewise, plants whose power 
needs have grown beyond the scope 
of their original installations, have 
added Diesel power to help them over 
the peak load. - 

Youngest subdivision at the Cater- 
pillar plant is its industrial engine divi- 
sion. Established only five years ago, it 
has won an important place in the 
company’s manufacturing and sales 
program, and its existence meant a 
worth while contribution toward the 
total of 325,000 Diesel horsepower 
sold by Caterpillar in 1935, an amount 
greater than the total of the next two 
American Diesel manufacturers com- 
bined—an amount that represented 
more than one-fourth of the total Die- 
sel horsepower manufactured in the 
United States in that year. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. does not 
manufacture a complete line of equip- 
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G. M. WALKER 


Advertising Manager 


ment used today in engineering con- 
struction work for which its Diesel- 
powered tractors have been found so 
adaptable. For this reason, the com- 
pany works closely with a group of 
others manufacturing such equipment 
so that their products may be used to- 
gether most effectively. This group is 
known as the Allied Equipment Manu- 
facturers and because of the relation- 
their products, distribution 


The 


benefits of this situation are, of course, 


ship ot 


outlets are frequently the same. 


obvious and are also of material advan- 
tage to the industries buying these 
products. The centralization of distri- 
bution, furthermore, permits effective 
demonstration of the various equip- 
ment W hich is an important phase ot 
the sales effort. 

In a recent issue of “Caterpillar 
News,” house organ for the dealer and 
distributor organization, the function 
fol- 


of advertising was explained as 


lows: 


“There are certain definite motives 
that influence the purchase of every 
piece of equipment. The buyer wants 
to save money or make money, or the 
appearance, value, or novelty of the 


All buyers 


are moved by the same motives. 


equipment wins him over. 


“Advertising merely excites these 
motives in all possible purchasers. Ad- 
vertising 1s salesmanship in 


print!” 

In another issue, this statement was 
given prominence: “All your prospects 
will never know all the story about 


your products. Keep felling them 
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showing them and you'll keep 
selling them!” 

Thus Caterpillar Tractor Co. re- 
veals its valuation of advertising which 
it uses powerfully in about forty-five 
business papers and six export journals 
in addition to nearly twenty-five agri- 
cultural papers. 

G. M. Walker, who has been with 
(aterpillar Tractor Co. and one of its 
predecessors for twenty-odd 
years, heads up the advertising depart- 
ment as advertising manager. This de- 


some 


partment is separate and distinct from 
the sales division, although it coéper- 
ates closely with it, and reports direct 
to President B. C. N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., is the company’s ad- 


Heacock. 


G. E. BRADDOCK 
Assistant Advertising 
Manager 


vertising agency working out of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Walker’s experience in the trac- 
tor business dates back to 1914 when 
he became associated with the advertis- 
ing department of The Holt Manufac- 
turing Company. A year later he be- 
came advertising manager of the Holt 
company, and when the present com- 
pany was formed in 1925, by the mer- 
ger of Holt and Best, he became as- 
manager of the 
He has been 


in his present position as advertising 


sistant advertising 


combined departments. 


manager since 1932. 

@ The large volume of advertising 
done by Caterpillar necessitates a siz- 
able organization which is set up along 
very definite functional and market 
lines, as may be seen from the accom- 
panying chart. Directly under Mr. 
Walker is an assistant advertising man- 
ager, G. E. Braddock, responsible for 
production, and an assistant advertis- 
ing manager, G. E. Wennerlyn, who 
directs utilization of advertising ma- 


terial. In this same line is the adver- 





G. E. WENNERLYN 
Assistant Advertising 
Manager 


tising agency and a procurement diy 
sion, under Paul 
responsibility it is to see that all oth 
divisions of the advertising departme 
have what they need in way of phox 
graphs and data. 
@ There are four men with whow 
rests the responsibility of preparing t 
desired advertising for the four mar! 
classifications: Industrial and gove: 
mental, agricultural, engine and « 
port. These men and their assista 
are thoroughly schooled in the pri 
ucts, their markets and the trends 
both for their respective divisions ; 
to them is given the assignments 
preparing whatever is needed in adv: 
tising material. When their work 
completed it is turn 
over to the producti 
department or advert 
ing agency which in tu 
develops the 
ment or piece of advertis 
ing literature and deli 
ers the completed job 
the utilization division 
Two other division: 
that of catalogs and th 
news bureau, which lik« 


advertis 


wise work with all th 
other divisions, complet 
the general advertising 
department structure. 
Publication advertising 
for “Caterpillar” equip 
running heavily 


ment is now 


spreads featured by yellow as a sec 


C. Smith, whose 



















































































Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Advertising Manager 
Pr Prod Advertising 
Asst. Adv. Mgr Agency 
Agricultural Engine | 
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The theme is divided be- 


d color. 
veen application and performance 
ubstantiated by pictures, testimonials 
d cost records. The value of this ad- 


‘ising is not gauged by traceable 
urns; it is looked upon rather as a 
1g pull operation and relied on to 
\intain interest in the products 
ile distribution forces are develop- 
g sales to the closing point. 
@ Caterpillar direct 

es the form of broadsides and book- 


s which receive two covering clas- 


mail material 


cations: Promotional 
oduct pieces. Product pieces give de- 
led data on the equipment, but are 
tinct from the classification of cata- 
es, which are solely descriptive of the 
esign of the products. The “Cater- 
llar” Line book, thirty-two pages 
d cover, 84% x 11 inches, serves as 
condensed catalog for handy refer- 
ce and illustrates the complete line 
Some 
f this material is produced in foreign 


pieces and 


long with basic information. 


nguages for export distributors. 

To get data and photographs for ad- 
vertising usage, the procurement divi- 
sion operates a camera car with two 
camera men who work closely with 
the distributor organization in cover- 
ng outstanding applications of “Cat- 
erpillar” equipment. Besides this direct 
ervice, the department utilizes services 

free-lance photographers making 
cheduled trips throughout the coun- 
try. Because of their knowledge of 


he department’s requirements both as 
data, 
hese men are able to supply many us- 
The department 


o pictorial and _ performance 
ble photographs. 
ilso uses hundreds of local photograph- 
rs on assignments. The procurement 
division maintains a file of some 30,000 
photographs which gives the advertis- 
ng department a well of data to draw 
from for practically every require- 
nent. 
Photographic prints are primarily 
hled according to the model of the 
actor, engine or road machine. These 
idividual files are then classified ac- 
ding to the type of work being 
me. The classifications are broken 
down into sub-classifications, accord- 
ig to methods used 





for example, ag- 

culture is broken down into plowing, 

iltivating, harvesting, etc.; road con- 
uction is broken down into bulldoz- 

z, hauling, land leveling, etc. 

Prints are recorded as soon as they 
received. They are then captioned 


1 properly filed. When a new prod- 
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Publication advertising copy and advertising literature for "Caterpillar" 





































Diesel tractors, engines and equipment is highly specialized for the markets 
covered and embody some of the most outstanding photographic treatment 
that may be found in either the general or industrial advertising fields 





uct is issued by the company, a new 
print file is formed. 

Negatives are filed separately ac- 
cording to number—not according to 
model or work being done. In this way 
they are easily traceable and new prints 
Both photo- 
graphs and negatives are kept indefi- 


can be quickly acquired. 
nitely. There is no record of any hav- 
ing been thrown away. 

@ The Caterpillar company has a well 
developed policy of advertising coép- 
eration with its dealer and distributor 
organizations which is directed by the 
utilization division under Mr. Wenner- 
lyn. General distribution of advertis- 
ing material is made by and through 
the dealer outlets over their names. In 
the case of agricultural dealers, how- 
ever, they send their mailing lists to 
the advertising department which 
takes care of the matter for them in 
the interests of economy and efficiency. 
But in the case of the industrial dis- 


tributors, as well as export dealers, 


they do all mailing of literature to 
their prospects. This material is im- 
printed and shipped to them in bulk 
ready for addressing and stamping. 
The district representatives check with 
the dealers to see that their lists are 
kept up to date and that proper use is 
made of all advertising matter: 
Caterpillar advertising executives 
work closely with the dealers in the 
promotional program and seek their 
suggestions for advertising material. 
Campaigns are scheduled for the entire 
year, subject to revision, and at this 
point the plans are made known to the 
dealers for a check as to how the ideas 
cover the sales situation and buying 
trends. Requisitions for needed quan- 
tities of the various pieces are taken 
and deliveries made as the material is 
produced, so that it is available when 
conditions warrant its 


local most 


effective usage. 


The company also provides for dealer 
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Caterpillar's Exhibit Bureau has learned that it pays to take plenty of space at 


shows so that the product may be displayed to 


est advantage and to give 


visitors ample room for inspecting the items of special interest to them 





codperative advertising on a fifty-fifty 
basis, believing it a good investment to 
match dollars with its distributors for 
acceptable and sound local advertising. 
This participation in 1936 accounted 
for approximately eight per cent of the 
year’s advertising appropriation. The 
annual budget is established on the 
basis of the job to be done checked 
against expected sales. 
@ Caterpillar has four house organs in- 
cluding a new bi-weekly just launched, 
“News and Views” for company em- 
ployes. This one is of the strictly per- 
sonal news type, devoid of all company 
propaganda, designed to 
closer relationship between workers 
and a better appreciation of the com- 
pany as a desirable business connection. 

“Caterpillar News” is an 8'; x 11- 
inch two-color job of 4,500 circula- 
tion for the sales and distributor organ- 
ization. It is issued as frequently as 
the need arises for acquainting the or- 
ganizations with new sales develop- 
ments which is its function to pro- 
mote. 

“Caterpillar Magazine” is a deluxe 
6 x 9-inch multi-color, twenty-four- 
page quarterly. This book goes to a 
list of 235,000 owners and prospects, 
government officials, stockholders and 
company personnel. Of highly pictorial 
character, the publication serves to 
keep its recipients graphically informed 
of new and effective uses to which 
“Caterpillar” equipment is put all over 
the world. The mailing list for this 
job is maintained on addressing plates 
and is personalized. It is kept up to 
date through codperation of district 
representatives and by having distribu- 
‘ tors and dealers submit their own mail- 
ing lists periodically to check against. 


In addition to the foregoing is the 
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maintain . 


“Service Magazine” that goes to the 


field organization, the personnel of 
dealers service departments and others 


interested in product maintenance. 

Exhibiting at industrial shows and 
agricultural fairs is a major part of 
Caterpillar’s promotional activities. 
This work is handled by the Exhibit 
Bureau under the direction of I. J. 
Howald, who reports to the general 
sales manager. Codérdination of this 
department’s effort with the general 
advertising program, however, is close- 
ly knit, and is worked out carefully to 
support the sales activity. The com- 
pany exhibits at all important indus- 
trial shows, state and regional fairs and 
assists its agricultural dealers in their 
exhibits at county fairs. 


@ Careful study of the movement and 
reaction of people attending Caterpil- 
lar exhibits has provided Mr. Howald 
with many basic points to be observed 
in planning successful showings. One 
of these is not to go into a show unless 


t 


ee 


ALL READY FOR GALA BASEBALL OPENER ToMMRROW 


Tews syE0s 
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it is considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant adequate space for effective 
display and comfortable accommod:- 
tions of those expected to view the ex- 
hibit. In other words, a cramped dis- 
play is next to worthless because it 
not inviting, will be passed up by many 
visitors and is likely to create an unf 
vorable impression. 

In laying out the exhibit, car 
should be exercised to allow plenty 
room around pieces of equipment 
which special attention is desired, a 
cording to Mr. Howald. Where 
show is open for inspection at night, 
where artificial illumination is require 
in the day time, it is of utmost impo 
tance that ample lighting be provide: 
to make the exhibit stand out and spar 
kle. In Caterpillar exhibits there 
always one or more pieces of equip 
ment that provide motion; there ar 
sectional pieces showing what “makes 
the wheels go ’round”; and usually 
tractor is mounted at a sharp angle 
which attracts attention and in its par 
ticular instance emphasizes a Caterpil- 
lar sales point that the fuel and lubri 
cation system is designed to operate 
efficiently no matter at what angle it 
is traveling. 

@ Mr. Howald has learned from ex 
perience that apparatus will receive 
greater attention if it may be viewed 
from the regular floor level of the 
exhibit, as it has been observed that 
people hesitate to step up on a platform 
on which the exhibit may be mounted 
with a thought of making it stand out. 

Caterpillar exhibits are designed in 
a predominant yellow and black color 
scheme to tie in with the company’s 
advertising and harmonize with the 
standard yellow of “Caterpillar” equip- 
ment. It has also been found good 
practice to feature outstanding equip 
ment in a prominent spot “up 
front” rather than bury it in an ex 
hibit with the thought of drawing 
spectators into the space in order to see 
it. The company’s exhibit always in 
cludes cutaways and diagrammat 
charts explaining the Diesel principk 
Colored “‘transalites” also are used f 
this purpose and to show product ap 
plications. 

A publicity man from the com 
pany’s news bureau is on the job befo 
and during all important nation 
shows to see that Caterpillar particip 
tion gets proper attention in the loc 
and the national press as well. Th 
practice has been found of decide 
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value and works especially good with 
well-planned photographs. 

aterpillar distributes souvenirs at 
;s exhibits whenever it can find some- 


thing of particular interest to expected 
visitors and within a reasonable price 
range. This use is attempted, however, 
only if it is possible to do so without 
reservation. At the last road show, the 
company published a miniature news- 
paper which was placed under the door 
of the hotel rooms of all visitors every 
morning, giving them current news 
of the show and interesting items 
uit many of those in attendance. 
@ The company mans its exhibits at 
tional and regional shows and has the 


cooperation of its distributors at state 
fairs and smaller events. The men on 
the job are fully qualified to talk intel- 
ligently about any part of the Cater- 
pillar line and its application. They 
ire equipped with a duplicate report 
ok which is used to register the 


I. J. HOWALD 


Manager, Exhibit Bureau 


Exhibit Bureau 


names of genuine prospects and their 
interests, with provision for requesting 
that a salesman call and/or the name 
be placed on the mailing list. 

The original copy of these reports 
goes to the distributor or dealer in- 
volved and the other is used by the 
salesman at the morning sales meeting 

discussing the results of the previous 
day’s work. It is then sent to the home 
thee for recording and special atten- 

mn, or follow-up by the distributor 
organization. 

here are five points of major im- 
portance which’ should be watched 
carefully in planning and setting up 

show, according to Mr. Howald’s 

‘perience, and they are: (1) Arrange- 

nt of space; (2) color; (3) light; 

) action; and (5) cutaways. 


Maintenance of the mammoth dis- 
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play room at the company’s Peoria 
plant is under the direction of the ex- 
hibit bureau and serves effectively to 
give thousands of visitors annually a 
comprehensive idea of the Caterpillar 
line. 

Another piece of genuine showman- 
ship in the Caterpillar promotional 
program is manifest in the traveling 
Diesel shows sponsored by the com- 
pany’s sales training division, under di- 
rection of H. H. Sunderlin, manager. 
The prime purpose of these shows is 
to further spread the gospel of Diesel 
power and create a better appreciation 
of its simplicity and economy. Nearly 
50,000 persons viewed the shows last 
year. 

Although the idea of educational 
merchandising is not new, Caterpillar’s 
plan of completely motorizing its 
shows so that the entire United States 
network of its distributors may be 
fully covered in one season, is declared 













H. H. SUNDERLIN 


Field Representative Manager, 


Sales Training Division 


both unique and original. Six enclosed 
truck units are used to make the 
rounds of the distributors. 

Each truck unit is manned by a 
crew of two. These factory men are 
fully qualified to conduct these Diesel 
shows in each distributor’s place of 
business. Each has his assignment of 
lectures and is a master of the details 
of Diesel tractors, road machinery and 
industrial engine construction and ap- 
plication. 

@ The illustrated lecture method of 
presentation through the use of still 
film projection has been found to be 
highly successful, but in addition to 
this part of the program, a complete 
series of agricultural and industrial 
motion pictures on sound, are offered. 

Each truck contains more than 

4,000 pounds of cutaway material in- 











































This fleet of six trucks carries the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Shows to each 
distributor's place of business. The 
trucks are equipped with display and 
exhibit boards which are used by the 
two men in charge to illustrate their 
talks and discussions on Diesel power 





cluding actual parts and assemblies of 
Diesel engines. The truck also con- 
tains enlarged photographs, complete 
movie projection equipment and eigh- 
teen reels of film. Each outfit costs 
approximately $10,000, and required 
six months’ preparation. 

The Diesel show tours are primar- 
ily a winter project, beginning in De- 
cember and extending well into the 
month of April, during which time 
more than 200 shows are presented. 
The distributor is notified well in ad- 
vance of his show dates, and invites 
both owners and prospects. Much gen- 
eral information is disseminated during 
the course of the show, one man of the 
crew confining his remarks to applica- 
tion of the products, and the other to 
its care and maintenance. According 
to Mr. Sunderlin, attendance is re- 
ported much larger than last year, 
and interest generally has increased. 

The world-wide distributor organ- 
ization of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
necessitates an export sales and service 
school which is conducted by the sales 
training division. On last May 1, for 
(Continued on Page $2) 
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Interior view of Roxalin's sales trailer showing arrangement of display 


Roxalin’s Trail Blazer 


A display trailer traveling over the country will enable this 


company to show prospects more than 200 product applications 


@ AFTER several months of plan- 
ning, the Roxalin Flexible Lacquer 


Company, Elizabeth, N. J., has com- 


pleted its new display trailer and is 


using it on selected sales calls in the 
New York and New England terri- 
tories. Measuring twenty-two feet in 
length, the trailer contains an ordered 
array of more than 200 parts and as- 
sembled products which are actually 
in commercial production and which 
have been finished with Roxalin flex- 
ible lacquer and synthetic coatings. 

Auspiciously christened the “Roxa- 
lin Trail Blazer,” the trailer is designed 
to give a graphic demonstration of 
what lacquer and synthetic finishes 
can do to protect and beautify manu- 
factured products. Several persons can 
be seated comfortably to talk business 
over its conference table after viewing 
the display Ss. 

Finishing problems illustrated are 
widely varied. Resistance of Roxalin 


finishes to human perspiration, 
weathering, acids and alkalies, abrasion, 
blanking and forming is proved by 
numerous displays. Basic materials 
used are metals, wood, rubber, textiles, 
leather and paper. 

Every exhibit in the trailer has an 
important story to tell. A tour from 
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end to end, with a narrator touching 
only the high spots, takes about half 
an hour but gives a comprehensive 
cross-section of finishing problems and 
their solutions. 

In preparing the exhibit, Roxalin 
had the coéperation of many of its 
customers who submitted samples. As 
a matter of fact, the supply was so 
great that a substantial number had 
to be returned. 

@ A few illustrations will suffice to 
give an idea of the type of display 
employed. The “‘port-hole”’ test is one 
of the most interesting to purchasing 
men and product engineers. A metal 
foil, coated on one side with clear fin- 
ish, was spotted on the reverse side 
with nitric acid. The acid ate a hole 
through the foil but stopped at the 
lacquer, leaving a transparency re- 


sembling a port-hole. 


——. RONALN J 
O- 


An aluminum fan blade was su 
jected to a brittling test by an elect: 
cal manufacturer. Kept in a stean 
oven at 212° F. for two years, th 
finish had lost none of its flexibility 
adhesion. The blade is included 
the display. Another exhibit demon 
strates that textiles may be printed 
with Roxalin Blue Knight finish 
without stiffness. 

The display panels are individuall: 
lighted so that the salesman in charg: 
may proceed from one to anothe 
without competition for attentio: 
from other displays. Both count 
and wall panels are protected by glas 
like panes. 

One of the copy themes develope 
in the trailer is the importance of re 
search. Roxalin, according to Leo 
Roon, president, employs more men 
its laboratories than in the plant, a: 
finds that it pays. 

The “Trail Blazer” will carry Rox 
lin’s story visually and graphically 
manufacturers throughout the Unit 
States. 
applications lacquers have, how la 
quers brighten merchandise, maki: 


It will demonstrate how mar 


it more saleable, how it protects ar 
preserves the product in the ultima: 
consumers’ hands, keeping it sold. 
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@ JUMPING around from trains to 
planes and from buses to boats, we've 
found that the bus industry has con- 
tributed most constructively to the 
cause of better industrial advertising, 
so we start this month’s copy-chasing 
on a bus. 

The contribution we 
the enthusiasm the leading bus manu- 
facturers have shown for making use 


refer to is 


of advertising as a sales tool. Mack, 
Twin Coach, Yellow Coach, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry and a few others 
have spent money—and a lot of 
money—for beautiful four, eight and 
page in multi-color, 
well seasoned with reasons-for-buying. 
This kind of stuff holds a lesson in 
space buying, art, display and copy 
for a lot of the other industrial ad- 
vertisers who haven’t much idea what 
they’re supposed to be doing. When 
you want a big effect—the bus man- 
ufacturers will show you how to 
do it. 

Other advertisers selling the “bus- 
oys” are doing a good job in more 
conservatively-sized space. People 

e Libbey-Owens-Ford, for example, 

th their well-bred page “A Penny 
tor your thought—of those you serve.” 

Goodrich with a clever testimonial 
ge on “Nukraft” . . . General Tire 
th a stopper, “When their teeth 
itter in June, Look out for Profits.” 
Ford with a straightforward spread 
good, honest “‘reason-why,” “4 Ex- 
Profit Features of the New Ford 
insit Bus” (even though we had to 
d longer than most impatient read- 
e- to find out that their entire profit 

ry was not killed by the fact that 

r smaller buses mean more driv- 


twelve inserts 
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¢ INSERTED 


Riding Copy in the 


Transportation Industries . . . plus 


the Usual Remarks about Horizontal Advertisers 


ers) General Electric with a 
honey of a color spread “On Main 
Street, too, your patrons enjoy fresh 
air and quietness.” 

Now let’s ride the rails. Good copy 
becomes harder to find, but Armco 
gives us a fresh version of the stream- 
lined train story with “Sorry, sir— 
no lowers tonight”—a good ad. 
And American Brake Shoe goes Mc- 
Guffey’s Reader one better with a 
primer book spread (see cut) “What 
Makes the Train Stop?” Other good 
jobs here bear the familiar tags U. S. 
Steel, Aluminum Co., etc. 

@ We found the toughest going afloat 
—perhaps because the marine maga- 
zines carry all kinds of advertising, 
great and small, from boats to ba- 
nanas. One of the best ads was a 
color page on Cannon Towels done 
in the with a 


jaunty 


“consumer manner” 
illustration and smooth-flow- 
ing copy. Then lots of little dull 
ads, but we won’t razz them because 
they may not be idle ads. But if 
they’re not, it’s only because some 
shipowner is looking for an anchor or 
something, and that means the reader 
is doing the work, not the advertis- 
ing. 

Taking to the sky, we find better 
than average sections in the aviation 
papers. Art and layout are far su- 
perior, although much of the copy is 
“soupy.” Bendix has a good color 
insert, “A Million Times a Second.” 
Last month we saluted Gulf for its 
“Birdman’s Perch.” Another oil 
salesman, Texaco, always is smart in 
adapting copy to the specific industry. 
Kudos, too, to Berry Brothers, the 
paint and varnish people, for develop- 











About 34.000 Dol-lars a year are Thrown Away 
and much la-bor is Was-ted handling and re-ple 95> 
cing broken shor Neu . 
How much © 350,000 Dol-lars to a Rail-road 
Enough to buy 115 freight cars I or 8.255 tons 

Siew ths cow exe the ttn cag? of rails MMAR oF 175.000 tons oF eval 

Ne! Brake Share make the train stop, “= How can The Rail-roads prevent this waste? (47% 

Deo Brake Shoes wear out Quick-ly ’ By using Du-plane Re-in-for-ced Brake Shoe~ 

ee = 

Mont aaa Brake Shors never “wear out Why are Du-plane Shoes bet-ter? = 

Do ders tan Feocvee? °%S They have a Strong-er hark, 

No! They Break he-fore they “wear out”, OFM Have Du-plane Shoes been ap-proved 

Bhs do heuhe shers Booch? Yeu The AAR has ap-proved them as an 

; 2 Al-ter-nate Stan-dard ol 
Bes anee they de a Strong back. 4) ; 
ogee re a What can our road save WF bby ws-ing Dulane 

Why do brake shoes need a Stiffer bak? TR Re-ia-for-ced brake shoes? 

To herp them frum tweeh-ing, (Sas 25% im the Num-ber of brake shoes they tnuy. store 
dis-trib-ute. ap-ply and remove. &Si gm 

What hap-pen: when brake shurs break? oP er = 
Who can tell me More abuut Du-plane Shoes 

They go to the Junk (scrap te» you) pile re 

ae 
Is this not Waste-ful 2. 
_ Tt AMIRICAN BRAKE SHOX AND FOUNDEY COMPANY 
. eeuy: , 9 _ P ; 
ing a “Visualizer” which will show 


you how a plane will look after she’s 
painted—something to write an ad 
about. Others more than just get- 
ting by—Pratt & Whitney, Hamilton 
Propeller, Lockheed. 

Those are our kind words about the 
transportation industries and their ad- 
vertising. The good copy is, like 
elsewhere, very much in the minor- 
ity. The poor copy saturates every 
transportation paper we've looked at 
like a cold, gray fog—good-looking 
ads that say nothing, punk-looking 
ads that say nothing, ads that say too 
much and ads that say too littl— 
space fillers. For months we’ve grunt- 
ed and groaned like a couple of old 
gents with the gout. Claptrap copy 
is the What more can we 
say about it? 

@ But before tackling our general re- 
view of the month, we want to mark 
A-plus on the American Brake Shoe 
ad, written by Ray Jenks, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, and 
George Taylor of Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick, Inc., New York. Read 


reason. 
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“AiO, WADAM THE PUCKARE MAKES 4 DARBY BD BATH 


Which \re 
You Selling 
A Package Or 


\ Product 


WC Bevewere anm Cane 


it over—you'll see that they weren’t 
so preoccupied with their style that 
they forgot their “‘sell.” 

@ Advertising looks worst when you 
see a lot of it at once. A single poor 
ad could be condoned on the basis of 
a hang-over, the elusiveness of an in- 
spiration, or a top executive who 
wouldn’t stand for anything good. 
But take advertising in a big dose— 
month—and the 


like we do every 


wonder grows that such a_ useless, 
wasteful instrument in distribution is 
allowed to exist. 

becomes 


what happens 


However, it rarely our 


privilege to witness 


when a number of closely related 
advertisers get together in close quar- 
ters and really put it up to each oth- 
er to be outstanding. We refer to 
the section in the May Mill & Factor) 
which is devoted to the Power Trans- 


Now the P.T.C., 
group of 


mission Council. 


as you must know, is a 
manufacturers of transmission equip- 
ment banded together to advance the 


Here 


groups ordi- 


idea of Modern Group Drive. 
we have, then, certain 
narily competing against each other, 
now competing together against an 
opposing principle of power trans- 
mussion. 

And evidently each member was 
so careful not to offend his codper- 
ating competitors (in print, at least) 
that they left out any effort to sell 
their goods! 

Among the belting manufacturers 
most largely represented) only two 
have anything at all to say. As for 
the others, the little ad on Cling-Sur- 
face belt better than 


anything they've got. Page’s “New 
Process” belting leaves the reader with 


treatment is 
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no convictions. Alexander tells about 
hoop skirts in 1867, Rhoads says noth- 
ing, Victor Balata likewise, Chicago 
Rawhide offers a dull-sounding man- 
ual, Gilmer neglects the obvious story 
of its V-belt to shout “Power, Power, 
Tred claims the same 
they all do, 


Shieren grinds out the familiar “ex- 


Power,” Vim 


“distinct” advantages 


DOLLARS SAVED sui unc 


brevage Reedung Tae /3 Seconds) 


tra transmitting power with less main- 
tenance,” IJ. B. Williams 
names its belt “the ultimate in power 
transmission,” and both Dick and 
Johnson echo the ones ahead of them. 

But Baldwin, leaving the humdrum 
copy out of it, at least has featured 
its belt, while Graton & 
Knight, throwing all discretion to 
the winds, actually 
creased machine production—a move 
which seems to cancel whatever any- 
body else has said. As for illustrative 
interest, Graton & Knight, employing 


smugly 


a test of 


guarantees in- 


a well-known Collier’s illustrator, is 
the only one in the section stepping 
out of the ordinary, and exhibiting 
any faith in advertising. 

@ American Pulley and Dodge, mean- 
while, offer conglomerated cuts of 
equipment and copy typified by the 
“Accumulated 


former’s engineering 


knowledge, gained from _ intimate 
contact with plant power problems 
over forty years” the same old stuff. 
Bond makes a try with the newsy and 
curiosity-pricking (we're being sar- 
castic) “Any way you take it, the 
spinning belts and pulleys between 
your motors and your machines rep- 
resent overhead expense.” 

T. B. Wood contributes the best 
collection of dog-eared claims we've 
from “lower investment 


ever seen, 


cost per motor” to “mobile, at mini- 


mum cost’”—things everybody claims 
Clipper is okay, in its way. SKF ey 
dently didn’t think it worth while 
think up anything to say. Uni 
Drawn Steel confines itself to “ser 
ice.” Medart repeats T. B. Wo 
And so on. 

If the P.T.C. is planning to iss 
that section as a mailing piece, we 
say forget it and go back to the R 
Book. 

Revere still puts pedestrian co; 

under good heads like “Hercuk 
Tank Helps Sooth Parched Throat 
(Can the same man write both he 
and copy?) . .. We dislike ads li 
Allis-Chalmers’ “Human Blood Is A 
of One Color,” a stopping headli: 
that cheats you into reading the san 
old junk about “they all look tl 
same, but ours is different.” 
@ Here's words—"The: 
was a river to be moved.” (Have an 
of you copywriters looked over th 
King James version lately?) The res 
of the headline—"So these 10 Cletrac 
went to work.” Copy with color an 
life: “At one stage of the job, resent 
ing man’s efforts to change her face 
Later in th: 
copy: reasons why Cletrac Crawl. 
Tractors could do the job. 
stuff, Paul Nordloh, advertising mana 
ger, Cleveland Tractor Company, you 
rate a raise in pay. 

Good “old way-new way” ad of 
American Laundry Machinery. Good 
“yes-no” ad of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
one of the first decent ads in the pa- 
per field. Good “before-after” ad by 
Kellems, two pictures in a startling 
layout, with no copy. 

W. C. Ritchie puts the clamp on 
a merchandising idea that is exceed- 
ing good reason. “And, madam, the 
package makes a dandy bird bath.” 
“But, I don’t want a bird bath.” Copy 


persuasive 


magic in 


” 


mature went crazy. 


Good 


is sensible, gentlemanly, 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Crawler Tractors 
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Modernization of Industrial Marketing 


V.-Matrket finaly sis 


Any contemplated or established marketing program 


will return greater success if the effort is based 


on known facts from an intelligent market analysis 








@ IN THE light of all that has been 
said and written about market analy- 
sis, the importance of such work 
surely need be no longer stressed. 
There just is no substitute for know- 
ing what you must face in selling any 
given product or service. Just as 
surely, however, there are, on the 
market surveyor’s route, some “‘stop, 
look and listen” signs not always no- 
ticed and heeded. These—a few of 
them—are the topic of this chapter. 

Did you ever fall for a nice shiny 
gadget displayed in a hardware store 
window, take pride in possessing it— 
but never need it? Market surveys 
have been acquired just like that. 
For example, a manufacturing estab- 
lishment that has been in business for 
hree generations, is still owned and 
ranaged by the founder’s family, 
ind has become the outstanding lead- 

in its field. Its salesmen cover 
he country, its product is sold by 
he best dealers throughout the land. 
\n association of manufacturers of 
his particular commodity makes 
les figures for the industry avail- 
ble to members. Now, what would 
his company do with a market sur- 
ey? Not many manufacturers are 
this secure position, and the mar- 
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ket surveys can help them materially 
—perhaps save their lives. In many 
cases, the cost of a thorough market 
study is the price of survival. 

Now that a market is to be inves- 
tigated, what is the first step? Ob- 
viously there must be a clear and 
complete answer to the question 
“What do we want to know?” Per- 
haps the quantity, financial quality, 
location, buying habits, needs, whims, 
likes, dislikes, 
and probable destinies of our buyers 
are extremely important. These facts 


notions, prejudices, 


then, form a part of the answer. 

@ But this answer must be complete, 
otherwise the whole effort may be as 
useless as a dream. We have all seen 
market surveys that were beautiful 
dreams, simply because they lacked 
vital facts that would have provided 
substance and reality. This is illus- 
trated by the case of a manufacturer 
who was offered a newly patented ma- 
His shop 


equipment was ideal for manufac- 


chine to make and sell. 


turing the new product. Prospective 
buyers in most attractive volume 
were available and easily located. The 
machine had excellent features not 
shared by competitors. Prices were 
organization 


satisfactory. A __ sales 


















By L. W. SEELIGSBERG 
Vice-President 


O. S. TYSON AND CO., INC. 





could be recruited and opportunities 
for effective advertising existed. Com- 
petitors, though large, were few and 
a small, active newcomer could get 
business. Buyers would welcome the 
improvements. Was it a good busi- 
ness to enter? It was not—simply 
because the credit situation was ter- 
machines clut- 


rible. Repossessed 
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This striking photograph of a Koehring concrete 
mixer was made in the Pohlman Studios, Milwaukee, 
last month when the Milwaukee Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers met there for a program on the 
subject of ‘Industrial Photography Dramatized" 





tered the market. Everything else 
was fine. 

@ Perhaps an experienced market an- 
ilyst would have discovered that fact 
frst. In that event, the dream would 
have been short. If, in this experi- 
ence, there is any principle that can 


be applied, it is that buying data 


alone do not tell the whole story— 
e 


that selling data also must be con- 
sidered. 

In considering the marketing of a 
new product, the question arises, “Is 
this a desirable business to go into 
even if there is a good market?” Here 
the study frequently requires analyses 
of the financial history of others in 
the same business or in one that is 
closely related to it. Financial state- 


ments can be highly illuminating 
when interpreted by a mind trained 
in such work. Statements may, for 
example, reveal previously unsuspected 
seasonal trends, be susceptible to cor- 
relation with some readily available 
market index, or indicate responsive- 
sudden 


ness to wind, weather and 


floods. Even sudden emergencies 


such as these are not beyond the 
scope of the search for marketing 
tacts, 

Such influences as seasonal Varia- 
tions are not often overlooked; but 
forest fires, dust storms and spring 
floods all affect the selling opportu- 
Why not 


nities of many industries. 


find out what would happen to our 


markets if and when such disasters 
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occur? A manufacturer of pumps 
and cellar drainers, for instance, might 
appear to be lagging if he were not 
prepared to serve those who will wel- 
come his products during and after a 
flood. Flood areas may be determined 
with reasonable accuracy; so can the 
seasons at which they are likely to 
appear, and the probability of the oc- 
currence. The pump producer’s prod- 
ucts can be in the hands of key dis- 
tributors who may be provided in 
advance with fitting ammunition for 
their work of selling and advertising. 

Investigation from the inside is 
frequently more important than from 
the outside. A well known manu- 
facturer had an opportunity to ac- 
quire a new type of internal combus- 
tion engine. His investigation showed 
that there was an excellent market. 
His shops, with the addition of a 
mechanically 

Manufac- 


few machines, seemed 
adequate for production. 
ture was begun, a sales staff was or- 
ganized, and active advertising was 
undertaken. The new idea created 
Orders came from deal- 
As the engines went 


quite a stir. 
ers and users. 
into service, trouble started despite 
the fact that design and materials 
were perfectly sound. Workmanship 
was at fault—and that through no 
shortcoming on the part of the labor 
employed. 

The fundamental 
that the shop happened to be planned 


difficulty was 
and manned to produce equipment 
designed to meet the specific require- 
ments of each customer. The engine, 
required mass production 
The idea just didn’t work. 


made 


however, 
methods. 
Of course the manufacturer 
good in every instance, but there was 
considerably less than no profit in 
that kind of business. 
@ It may be argued that it is not a 
function of market surveying to 
study product design, production fa- 
cilities, personnel and financial ca- 
pacity. Neither is it the function 
of a market survey to provide data 
that cannot be used, even if the in- 
ability be due to any of the factors 
just named. 

Ability to use the results of a mar- 
in fact, a prime con- 
Market sur- 


ket survey is, 
sideration at the outset. 
veys per se are useless. Their value, 
if used fully, is inestimable. It is 
just as important to know what to 
do with the facts and to do it, as it is 
to determine them. 

This was demonstrated by the 


same manufacturer who had the un- 


fortunate 
chief product had broad sales pos 
bilities throughout industry, but h 
been sold mainly in a few fields. 

year’s study showed that current fa 
tors combined to make it advisal 
to broaden the sales effort. Ev 
while the study was still in progre 
plans based on incomplete but encor 
aging returns, indicated how ma 


engine experience. T 


new salesmen to engage, where 
locate them, and outlined a compl 
When fi 
analysis confirmed the early indi 
ready—a 


advertising program. 
tions, everything was 
started. Although still young, ¢ 
program has shown decidedly encor 
aging symptoms of success. 

@ The investigation just cited w 
based largely on field work by sa 
executives. Their work was the 
ough, readily interpreted and co 
stantly up-to-date. Trends could | 
traced as the work continued. Th 
suggests another point that makes f: 
effectiveness in market research—t! 
informatio 
and all sort 


importance of current 

“The sun do move” 
of conditions keep changing. Studic 
made two years ago may be excelle: 
today, but whether they really a: 
so, requires checking. It may | 
said, with few 
that a market survey begins to d 
Keeping 


mental reservation 
when it is completed. 
alive and constantly useful as a 
liable guide is relatively easy and 
expensive. This may not require an 
organized effort other than that ot 
proper call reports from salesme 
and routing the reports to somebod 
who can and will analyze them. 
Advertising can be made to c& 
the work of unearthing changes 
market conditions. An establishment 
manufacturing both machinery and 
supplies for a certain industry found 
during the late lean years that ef 
forts to sell expensive equipment 
were almost fruitless, but that sup 
plies could still be sold. Of cours 
the advertising reflected this cond 
tion, which now has changed. Bot 
equipment and supplies are sellin 
well now. Under former condition 
an occasional advertisement on equi; 
ment, planned to produce inquiri 
from really interested persons, shou 
have indicated when the turni 


There 


many other ways in which advert 


point was approaching. 
ing can aid in surveying a market. 
An open mind closes many an a\ 
nue that leads to erroneous conc! 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Advertising for Aesults 


This advertiser believes that the function of adver- 


MATERIALS 





2 book, Problems Solved," typical promotion piece, file folder and publication copy used in the Mathews campaign 


tising in business papers is to produce results and has 


@ TO THE question of whether it is 
futile to seek inquiries in industrial 
idvertising, Mathews Conveyer Com- 
pany, Ellwood City, Pa., has but one 
inswer: Bidding for inquiries is effec- 
tive, creating a closer bond between 
prospect and seller, paving the way for 
engineering-sales calls and giving the 
idvertising man a gauge of his effec- 
tiveness. 

The case at point is a campaign 
built around a book, “Problems Solved 
With Mathews Conveyer Systems.” In 
the twelve months of 1936, inquiries 
received by the company from all 

vurces totaled 1,876, of which 184 
were requests for field engineers to 
call, 

As a matter of fact, the campaign 

t year was so successful, considering 

it Mathews markets capital goods, 

at the 1936 key piece, “Problems 
Solved,” is being used again this year. 
other words, it is serving as a base 

‘a twenty-four month campaign. 

Mathews equipment is designed to 
ve a wide diversity of handling 








made it pay by designing its campaigns accordingly 





problems. In its advertising, the com- 
pany advocates the “Continuous Flow 
Principle.” Obviously, it would be 
impossible to describe in advertising 
and promotion the many ways in 
which plant transportation plans have 
been worked out. 

The purpose of the fifty-six-page 
“Problems Solved” book, then, was to 
present a range and variety of typical 
situations and problems, so that pro- 
duction executives, aided by analogy 
and suggestion, might recognize simi- 
lar situations in their own plants. 
Recognition of the problem’s existence 
was regarded as the first step in con- 
veyance modernization; a definition of 
the problem, the second. 

“Problems Solved” was extensively 
advertised immediately upon its ap- 
pearance last year. It sampled prob- 
lems in many industries: Automotive, 
bakeries, breweries, chemicals, storage 
and docks, dairies, distilleries, electrical 
manufacturing plants, foundries, glass 
and ceramics, leather, machinery man- 
ufacturing, petroleum, rubber, steel 
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and metal working, textiles and prod- 
uce. 

The campaign to get inquiries, or 
requests for the book, entailed the use 
of Industrial Equipment News, The 
Iron Age, Mill & Factory, New 
Equipment Digest, and Steel. This ad- 
vertisement ran in one-third pages. 

At the same time, Mathews mailed 
a series of four-page, illustrated fold- 
ers to a list of 10,000 customers and 
prospects. Twenty-two offices partici- 
pated, involving seventeen Mathews 
sales engineers, four offices on the Pa- 
cific Coast and four other representa- 
tives in Detroit, Dallas, Denver and 
New Orleans. 
scheduled. 

Each folder presented a 
angle on Mathews conveyer systems. 
One told what industries are using 
them and listed the kinds employed: 
Roller, chain, live (powered) roller, 
belt, wheel, chutes and special equip- 
ment. 

Another folder told of the 
toward the continuous flow principle, 


Seven mailings were 


different 


trend 
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This view of the mechanical book illus- 
trates how "Problems Solved" theme 
was tied into exhibits at trade shows 





as in the steel industry where millions 
of dollars worth of batch production 
equipment has become obsolete. Unity 
in the production line and elimination 
of bottle-necks, cutting costs by 
simultaneous movement of materials 
from start to finish and maximum 
utilization of space, machinery and 
labor were treated in successive 
folders, each of which made a strong 
bid for inquiries. 

@ After the first three folders had 
been issued, the company sent a file 
cover so that the series could be re- 
tained in its entirety. Eight per cent 
of those who received the file cover 
requested the first three folders for 


replacement of those originally re- 


ceived and mislaid. , 
The 1,401 requests for ‘Problems 
Solved” during 1936 represents two 
per cent of the total mailing of 70,000 
letters. Because of thoroughness in 
preparing the lists, only 579 rejects, 
less than one per cent, came into evi- 
dence. In addition, approximately 500 
“keyed” inquiries in the form of type- 
written letters were received at the 
home ofhce in response to business 
paper and industrial directory adver- 
tising. 
Results per mailing were as follows: 
Requests Requests 
tor for 
engineers 
to call 


“Problems Per cent 


Solved” of mailing 


G 


Jan. 27 453 4.5 
March 9 220 2. 
April 20 172 Bad 
4469 3. 


‘iw 


June 8 
Aug. 3 83 
Sept. 21 59 
Nov. 9 +4 
The Jan. 25, 193 
286 replies and thirty-two requests for 
The Feb. 23 


replies and 
P 


wiya mm & NW hy by 
iDNY 


cS 


7, mailing brought 


field engineers to call. 
mailing produced 133 
eleven field engineer requests. Sev- 


eral phases of the campaign this year 
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Ahrens Selected to Head A. B. P. 


@ EDWARD H. AHRENS, presi- 
dent, Ahrens Publishing Company, 
New York, was elected president of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
at its annu- 
al conven- 
tion at Hot 
Springs, 
Va, May 
20-22. Mr. 
Ahrens, 
who had 
served 
as vice- 2 
pres ident Edward H. Ahrens 


the President, Associated 


during ‘ 
. Business Papers, Inc. 


p re vious 

year, and has been active in the affairs 
of the association for a long time, 
started his publishing career with A. 
W. Shaw Company, Chicago, when it 
published System and Factory. 

Mr. Ahrens succeeded Paul I. Al- 
drich, The National Provisioner, Chi- 
cago, who became a member of the 
executive committee. D. J. Hansen, 
Domestic Engineering, Chicago, was 
elected vice-president, and Roy Dick- 
inson, Printers’ Ink, New York, treas- 
urer. The following were elected di- 
rectors: Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, New York; 
Walter Painter, Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago; W. J. Rooke, W. R. 
C. Smith Publishing Company, At- 
lanta; Roy V. Wright, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 
New York; C. A. Musselman, Chil- 
ton Company, Philadelphia, and Ray 
Bill, Sales Management, New York. 


Judd Payne is executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

An unusually interesting feature 
of the meeting was the presenta on 
of special testimonials carrying he 
signatures of members to Henry G. 
Lord, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, and Edward R. Shaw, publisher, 
Power Plant Engineering, Chica o. 
Mr. Lord has been active in tex 
publishing for fifty-two years, 
Mr. Shaw has been a business p: 
publisher for nearly forty years. Both 
have served as presidents of the A.B.”., 
and their fine contributions to bu:i- 
ness publishing were lauded by E. B. 
Terhune, Boot & Shoe Recorder, and 
Samuel O. Dunn, Simmons-Boardm.n 
Publishing Corporation, who made 
the presentations. 

Mr. Shaw was unable to attend on 
account of illness, and listened in over 
the telephone to the personal presen- 
tation by Mr. Dunn. 

Most of the discussions at the meet- 
ing related to the immediate problems 
of business publishers growing out of 
taxes, increased costs and 
increased regulation through added 
legislative developments. Ambitious 
plans for editorial development and 
activity were discussed in connection 
with the work of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors. 


Karl M. Mann, Case-Shepperd-Mann 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 
won the President’s Cup in the golt 
tournament, defeating Samuel 0. 
Dunn in the finals. 


increased 





differ from last year’s efforts and are 
expected to cause the 1937 results to 
equal and possibly exceed last year’s. 

The company also bid for inquiries 

at expositions and conventions. Dur- 
ing 1936, it developed a twenty-four- 
page mechanical book for use at these 
events. 
@ For several years efforts have been 
made to inject something into exposi- 
tion displays which would attract and 
hold the attention of passers-by. Light 
and motion of a mechanical book was 
the answer. It is the most successful 
device the company has used in con- 
vention work. 

Built by Gardner Displays, Pitts- 
burgh, the mechanical book is adapt- 
able to any kind of an exposition. The 
illuminated panel at the bottom can 


be changed to indicate the industries 
featured on the pages, and the pages 
can be replaced to suit the occasion. 
At the Iron and Steel Exposition, 
Mathews installations in twelve steel 
mills were depicted. 

In connection with this event, 
Mathews prepared a tie-in advertise- 
ment for the association paper, Irov 
and Steel Engineer, and Steel, featu: 
ing the use of snapshots. 

W. J. Ramsey, Mathews advertisi: 
manager, who is directly responsib! 
for these activities, is a firm believe 
in business paper advertising. Unlik 
many of his kind, however, he expec 
this advertising to produce tangil 
results, and by building his campaig: 
with this objective is able to obta 
them. 
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Agencies Receive 


A.B.P. Certificates 







3 | 3 of Recognition 


Aldrich, president, Associated Business Papers, Inc. (center), 
Walther Buchen, president, The Buchen Company, Chicago, 
s first agency recognition certificate on behalf of the Chicago 
4 Line Club at the annual dinner, May 17. James T. Aubrey, 



























B. nt, Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc., watches at the left 

d 

“ @ ANNUAL presentation of certifi- coéperation existing between business to the public in elementary language 

' cates of recognition to advertising papers and advertising agencies. More which anyone can understand. Until 
agencies placing advertising in busi- than 300 agencies will receive simi- this is done, discussion of media and 
ness papers affiliated with the Associ- lar certificates by mail. methods of advertising and selling 
ated Business Papers, Inc., was Advertising agencies placed 72,152 is futile, he declared. 
marked last month with dinners to pages of advertising in A.B.P. mem- At the Chicago meeting, officers 
agency executives by the Dotted Line ber publications during 1936. for the local organization for the en- 
Clubs of New York and Chicago. Total pages carried in member pub- suing year were elected as follows: 

\ certificate, symbolical of the lications during the same period aggre- President, H. A. Morrison, Simmons- 

recognition accorded to the agencies, gated 118,517. Of this total, agency Boardman Publishing Corp.; first vice- 

J was presented to Roger L. Wensley, commissions were paid on 54,746 president, C. L. Loefel, Ahrens Pub- 

president, G. M. Basford Company, pages, while 63,771 pages were placed lishing Co.; second vice-president, 
New York, at a luncheon at Hotel direct by the advertiser or did not L. C. Monroe, The Welding Engineer; 

Commodore, May 14. A similar cer- carry commissions. Gross dollar vol- secretary-treasurer, H. M. Thompson, 
tificate was presented at a dinner in ume from advertising for the 149 Domestic Engineering Publications. 
Chicago, May 17, to Walther Bu- member publications reporting Members of the executive commit- 
chen, president, The Buchen Com- amounted to $19,005 ,436.76. tee include Paul I. Aldrich; C. A. 
pany, and chairman of the agency re- Membership gains in the A.B.P. Barnes, Bakers’ Helper; B. C. Bowen, 
lations committee of the Four A’s. since Jan. 1 bring the total as of June Boot & Shoe Recorder; Ray Dean, 
Paul I. Aldrich, president, The Na- 1 to 158 publications. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; 
tional Provisioner, and president of Addressing the New York meeting, A. E. Meanor, Chilton Company, 
the A. B. P., tendered the recognition Allan Brown, advertising manager, Inc.; T. W. Nelson, Gulf Publishing 
» Mr. Buchen and voiced apprecia- Bakelite Corporation, declared for an Company, and Walter Painter, Power 
tion of the harmonious relations and interpretation of facts about business Plant Engineering, retiring president. 
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A Three-Fold Service 


Advertisers in Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review participate in 
the following three-fold sales serv- 
ice that gives them added advan- 
tage in going after business: 


1. The publication itself, carrying 
the advertisers’ sales messages di- 
rectly to marine men with buying 
power in all parts of the country, 
including executives and purchas- 
ing officers of ship operating and 
shipbuilding companies, marine 
superintendents, naval architects 
and chief engineers. 

2. The Weekly Bulletin of advazce 
information, published for adver- 
tisers, providing reliable, authenti- 
cated news items each week on 
new construction, reconditioning, 
repair work, and other marine 
developments. 


3. The Marine Directory, an an- 
nual service that furnishes an au- 
thoritative list, compiled from 
original sources, of ship operating 
and shipbuilding companies with 
their equipment and names of im- 
portant officials. 





N SELLING to the steadily expanding marine 

market, the one publication most effectively 
reaching the important marine men with pur- 
chasing influence and buying power is Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review. Its leader- 
ship in circulation . . . in advertising value and 
in reader interest. makes it a foremost medium 


for carrying your advertising messages. 


Now is an especially important time for vigor- 
ous, well-directed selling campaigns in the 
marine market—the time of sharply increased 
shipbuilding activity. This increased activity 
is strongly emphasized by the recent placing of 
a contract for the construction of three cargo 
and passenger vessels at a total cost of more 
than $12,000,000, bringing the total number of 
merchant vessels ordered since late in Decem- 
ber to 23. And with contracts pending for a 
new U.S. Liner, additional tankers and smaller 
craft; plus the further tonnage contemplated 
under the provisions of the Merchant Marine 


A.B.C. 
A.B.P. 


: 
: 


Act of 1936, still greater activity in the marine 
market is expected during the coming months 


Frequent contacting of marine men in today: 
expanding marine market is more importa 
than ever . . . not only to secure a share of e& 
isting business, but to keep them informed about 
your products, in preparation for future bus: 
ness. The outstanding way to reach the marin 
men who are responsible for authorizing, spec 
fying and influencing the purchase of equip 
ment, materials and supplies . . . effectively ani 
economically . . . is in the advertising pages ©! 
Marine Engineering and Shipping Review—te 
leading marine publication. 


Widespread recognition of the leadership 
this publication is shown by the fact that mor 
than 100 outstanding manufacturers are usilj 
it as the leading medium to carry their adver 
tising and selling messages. Your selling pr 
gram also should include a continuous adver 
tising campaign in Marine Engineering wm 
Shipping Review. 


Marine Engineering 


and Shipping Review 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Seattle 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 


Washington |). ©- 


San Francisco Les Anz 
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HE five Simmons-Boardman departmental 

railway publications provide outstanding me- 
liums for carrying your advertising messages to 
the expanding railway market and effectively 
reaching the railway men who control or influence 
chases. Each publication is devoted to one of 
he several branches of the railway industry, and 
each one has a specialized circulation of important 
railway men enabling you to reach your 


peciic railway market, without waste. 


no comparable period during the past seven 
ears have the purchases of railway equipment 
ind supplies been as great as during the first three 
mths of this year. Equipment and materials 
chased from manufacturers are estimated to 
al $253,117,000, an increase of 100 per cent 
ver the same three months of 1936, and an in- 
ease of about 200 per cent over the like 1935 


‘riod. !quipment purchases alone are estimated 


Simmons-Bo 


‘“dman Publishing Corp. 














at $81,742,000—almost six times larger than the 


first three months’ total of 1936. 


Strong evidence of the continued rise in railway 
activities is shown by the fact that in the first 
20 weeks of this year the railroads loaded 1,- 
910,803 more cars of freight than in the like 1936 
period. Equip»ient purchases so far this year 
totaled 200 locomotives, 446 passenger cars, and 
14,348 freight cars... 


millions of dollars of business for manufacturers. 


orders which mean many 


Not in seven years has the incentive been so strong 
for aggressive advertising to the railway industry. 
And at this time—-when the railways are actively 
in the market-—a vigorous advertising campaign in 
one or more of the Simmons-Boardman railway 
publications will be a profitable means of securing 
attention to your products and increasing your 


railway orders. 


ALL 
A.B.C. 
A.B.P. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Adams St., Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco 


Washington, D. C. 
Seattle 





Railway Age 


Published every Saturday. Ed- 
ited from the executive, operat- 
ing and managerial standpoint, 
and read by railway executives, 
operating officials, purchasing 
officers and department heads, 
men who contro! railway policies 
and approve major expenditures. 
Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted ex- 
clusively to the problems of the 
railway mechanical department 
officers who select and specify 
equipment and materials (in- 
cluding shop equipment) used 
in the construction, maintenance 
and repair of locomotives and 
cars. 


Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance 


Published monthly. Devoted to 
the interests of the railway en- 
gineering and maintenance of- 
ficers who are responsible for 
the construction and maintenance 
of roadway, track, bridges, 
buildings and other fixed prop- 
erties. 


Railway Electrical 
Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted ex- 
clusively to electrical problems 
of the steam railroads and is 
read by the men who specify, 
install and maintain heavy elec- 
tric traction, air-conditioning, 
shop electrical equipment, lo- 
comotive headlights and turbo 
generators, train lighting anc 

general illumination. 

Railway Signaling 

Published monthly. Devoted ex- 
clusively to the problems of 
railway signal officers and their 
staffs, who are responsible for 
specifying, installing and main- 
taining signals interlocking, 
centralized traffic control, car 
retarders and communication 
equipment. 














By ERNEST LE RICHE 
Export Manager 


CHAMP SPRING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


Let's C 


@ i HAVE heard manufac- 
turers say that they were not inter- 
ested in exports, (a) because they 
did not care what happened in other 
parts of the world, they being too 
busy with their own worries, (b) be- 


of ten 


cause exports were too complicated 
and meant a lot of trouble, and (c) 
because they had tried it and found 
that exports did not pay. 

All these views are narrow-minded 
and should not be entertained by 
any wide-awake and otherwise intel- 
ligent manufacturer or producer. (a) 
What happens in other parts of the 
world is very much our concern; we 
are, as a nation and therefore as in- 
dividuals, very much affected by it, 
either directly or indirectly. (b) 
Anything that is new seems compli- 
cated but becomes mere routine after 
we get familiar with it. (c) If we 
admit that we tried it and failed, when 
we know that others have succeeded, 
it shows that we did not do it the 
right way. 

A manufacturer who, upon estab- 
lishing himself in business, makes up 
his mind that he will cater to his 
local trade only, and not deal with 
anyone outside of his own commu- 
nity, is bound to fail even before he 
starts. 

No manufacturer is self-support- 
ing and self-sustaining. He must sell 
to and buy from outside the con- 
fines of his own community. This 
applies to the manufacturer person- 
ally, to the community he lives in, to 
the state his community belongs to, 
and to the nation he is a part of. 

A look at a commodity map of the 
world reveals that the prime neces- 
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onsider Export 


The author who has wide experience in exporting 
commodities of many kinds outlines a simple approach 
to establishment of a department for export sales 





industry are not found 
everywhere, but only in scattered 
Oil, iron, coal, rubber, plati- 
num, manganese, tungsten, wheat, 
coffee, oranges and many thousands 
of items we need for our industries 
and for our very living, are not found 
everywhere in the world but only in 


sities of 


Spots. 


isolated spots. 

Every section of the world has a 
certain product or produce that every 
other section needs. It follows that 
the only way for an individual, or 
nation, to progress and thrive is to 
sell to and buy from other individuals 
and other nations. The livelier the 
interchange of trade between two in- 
dividuals, or between two nations, the 
friendlier the relations between them. 
@ So much for the apparent and logi- 
cal necessity of exporting both from 
one community to another and from 
one country to another. 

Many manufacturers are afraid to 
enter the export field because they 
consider it complicated. After all, 
when shipping from one state into 
another, a manufacturer must take 
rules of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission into consideration, he 
must observe the laws of his own 
state and of the one he ships to. 

Even domestic business is very 
complicated, but that does not stop 
us from doing our best to enlarge 


our domestic business. Exports ar 
no more complicated than domestic 
business. We must, however, build 
up an organization to deal with it. 

Building an export organization is 
not prohibitively difficult. There arc 
any number of service agencies that 
will provide us with all the informa- 
tion we require to build our export: 
on a sound basis and avoid errors. As 
briefly as I can, I shall endeavor to 
point out steps to take to build up 
an export department that will be 
profitable. 

First of all, we must make up our 
mind to either export right or else 
not at all. To consider exports onl) 
to tide us over a rough spot when 
domestic sales are slow, or to increase 
our output in order to lower our 
general overhead, will not do. We 
must make up our mind to give ex 
ports as much attention as we giv: 
our domestic business, and it is only 
then that we shall succeed. 

Our first step is to find out wheth 
er our product is salable, what com 
petition we may find abroad. Th 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States De 
partment of Commerce will supp! 
that information at no cost. All » 
have to do is to inform that office o! 
our desire to export and request 
to make a survey of all the market 
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“Of what MATERIAL shall 
it be made?” » » » 


is one of the first questions raised in consideration 
of a new product or improvement of an old one. 
In twelve months just ended MACHINERY had a 
total of 182 articles describing new materials and 
their application to the needs of industry. 


MACHINERY serves the mechanical industries 
be by publishing the latest and most essential infor- 
oe E / CCtrica mation on the design, operation and construction 
of every machine, device or method used in 
mechanical manufacture. 

This editorial policy is the backbone of 
MACHINERY’S strength as an advertising 
medium. 


MACHINERY 
148 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
ee. t VEER A | | Toe 


— UNUSUAL ABILITy 
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A Few Responsibilities 
of a Chemical Engineer 


Hayden B. Kline, Vice-President of Industrial Rayon 
Corporation in Charge of Plant Operations, received 
his education at the University of Colorado and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, graduating in 1924 
with a degree in chemical engineering. 

He has been the leader in the development of the 
company’s new process of making rayon, a revolu- 
tionary development that has attracted the attention 
of manufacturers throughout the world. The new 
process will accomplish in a four and one-half minute 
operation what now requires eighty-five hours. 

Mr. Kline's day is extremely active discussing and 
planning with other executives not only current prob- 
lems but the building of the company’s new plant in 
Painesville, Ohio, and increasing production units in 
the present plants in Cleveland, Ohio, and Covington, 


Virginia 


- *» , 
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CHEMICA 
IN AMERICA’S 


[tN TERMS OF THE 


ke aYyOon 
By HAYDEN B. KL 
Count de Chardonnet, a brilliant chem; 
and pupil of Pasteur, made a car¢ 
study of the silkworm back in the nix 
teenth century, and was able to prody 
a viscous liquid that he formed into file 
for the production of yarn. 1889 y 
manufactured rayon fabrics commercid 

ly, using the nitrocellulose process. 
Since then chemical engineers have & 
veloped other methods of producing rm 
on yarn; the cuprammonium, the cells 
lose acetate, and the viscose process 
There has been a steady improvement in the quality, unt 
today rayon is taking its place alongside silk, wool, linen a 

cotton. 

Thus chemical and mechanical processes, developed 
chemical engineers in their laboratories, produce a “ma 
made”’ fiber from wood pulp and cotton. In doing this chem 
cal engineers substitute machinery for the natural producti 
methods of the silkworm, the sheep, the flax and the cott 
pod. 

In thousands of stores products made of rayon are sold 
discriminating buyers. Fabrics of high excellence are beit 
woven and knitted of rayon. Mixed with its rivals, silk, wo 
cotton, it produces fabrics that excel by their sheer beauty a 
weaving qualities. Today rayon reaches an all-time product 


peak in the United States. 


PROCESS INDUS 
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* CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, EQUIP AND OPERATE 
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GINEERS * 
CH FORWARD 


5s THAT THEY MAKE | 


Glue 


and Gel atin 


By Dr. L. A. THIELE 


he production of animal glue, due to its 
ny uses, is a key industry. Its manufac- 
se depends upon a product of the farm 
dclosely links agriculture with industry. 
Where and when glue originated is not 
fnitely known. We do know, however, 
at the Egyptians over 2000 years ago had 
fected its use as evidenced by articles 
bken from Egyptian Tombs. 

Commercial manufacture of glue or gel- 
in was not known before 1690, and the first glue plant in our 
untry was established in New England in 1808. Since then 
oduction has risen steadily and consumption is now slightly 
pore than one pound per capita. 

Hide-and-Bone-glue, in its purest form termed gelatin, is 
rived from raw, salted, dried, limed, tanned hides or skins, 
ir flashings, cuttings or trimmings, as well as from the 
ones of the animal. 

Glue and gelatin are marketed in form of cake, sheet, foil, 
ake, ground, powder, pearl, cube, lump, stick and shreds, 


cording to requirements. 

serves mankind is illustrated by its use in wood- 
jorking, matches, paper, calcimine, size, toys, moldings, print- 
rs rollers. plastic paints, textiles, etc. 

Gelatin in edible or technical quality is used in cooking, 
andy, ice cream, capsules, fining, foil-wrappers, pearls, art, 
1eatpacking, photography and medicine. 


How glu 


ovelties. 


MANUFACTURE 


Typical Activities 
of a Chemical Engineer 


Ludwig A. Thiele, Chemical Engineer, Eastern Tan- 
ners Glue Company, graduated from the University 
Halle with the degree of Ph.D. and received the 
degree of D.Sc. from the University Brussels in 
1930. He became assist. supt. of Schill & Seilacher 
Gelatin Factory, Stuttgart in 1904; Supt. Bayer A.G. 
Chemische Fabrik Heufeld, 1905-06; Techn. Dir. 
Breslauer Chemische Fabrik A.G. Oswitz 1907; Gen. 
Mgr. Holland Gelatin Company, Holland, Mich. 
1908/13; Engaged in consulting practice 1913/23; 
exclusive of War Period 1917-18—now, Lt. Col. 
C.W.S. Res., and joined the Eastern Tanners Glue 
Company in 1923. 

Sphere of activities, plant operation, industrial and 
economic research and development. 
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of the world on the salability of our 
product. We shall supply the Bu- 
reau with full details on our product, 
prices and discounts, to be used in 
this survey. 

In due course of time we shall re- 
ceive from the Bureau, replies from 
all parts of the world, giving us the 
data we want, complete and in de- 
tail. We shall then know to what 
countries we may export in larger 
volumes, and what countries, due to 
local manufacturing competition or 
high duties, will makes sales efforts 
little worth while. The replies we 
shall receive from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce will 
also give us lists of possible agents, 
distributors, or dealers, whom we 
may contact. 

@ Correspondence to some countries 
will have to be in foreign languages, 
but that should not be a difficulty. 
Most Chambers of Commerce in 
larger cities offer translation facili- 
ties. Export magazines handle trans- 
lation work. There is in any large 
city a number of free lance transla- 
tors. To lower that cost, we can 
have a number of standard para- 
graphs, covering the description of 


our products and our correspondence, 
translated into foreign languages and 
by arranging the paragraphs to suit 
ourselves we may put up our own for- | 


eign language letters with little or 
no expense. 

Losses on export business are fewer 
than they are on domestic business. 
Any successful exporter will confirm 
that. There are 
course, because business is, after all, a 
gamble, but the losses are fewer than 
on domestic business, provided, you 
have been careful in the selection of 
your clients. There are a number of 
credit agencies that will supply re- 
ports on foreign importers. There 
are a number of insurance companies 
that will insure your foreign accounts. 
With ordinary care the credit ques- 
tion should not be a problem. 

Actual shipment of the goods may 
present some problems, because re- 


some losses, of 


quirements change from country to 
change rapidly 
within a given country. But, after 
all, there are many good forwarding 
agents who make it their business to 
look after export business and who 
will take all these shipping worries 
off your hands for a small considera- 
tion that, in the final analysis, does 


country and often 


not cost you anything because, either 
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Marketing Possibilities in the Soviet 


@ ATTAINMENT of several goals 
set for Russia’s Second Five-Year 
Plan months ahead of schedule, and 
the combination of fortuitous political 
and trade conditions, lead authorities 
on Soviet-American relations to de- 
clare that the immediate future ap- 
pears to establish the U.S.S.R. as an 
outstanding market for American in- 
dustrial equipment, with circum- 
stances more favorable than at any 
time since the reéstablishment of re- 
lations between the two nations. 

In addition to Russia’s natural 
needs, conditions said to be particular- 
ly favorable to American manufactur- 
ers, assuming peace continues in Eu- 
rope, are the extension of the Russian 
trade policy permitting sellers to deal 
directly with buying trusts; apprecia- 
tion of the superiority of American 
products, and the European political 
situation which is making pressing de- 
mands for goods for domestic con- 
sumption, thus forcing the U.S.S.R. 
to look to the U. S. for supplies. 

Jules I. Bogen, editor, The Journal 
of Commerce and Commercial, recent- 
ly pointed out in the publication’s 
special Soviet Trade Number, that in 
the light of Russian economic plan- 
ning there is a growing demand for 
industrial equipment and above all 
technical innovations. He also stated 
that Soviet Russia is stressing the 
quality of products it buys and Amer- 





directly or indirectly, it is charged to 
the ultimate buyer. 
@ Having been careful in gathering 
credit information on your foreign 
clients, the collection of the account 
will not be difficult. Merely hand 
over to the bank your draft with all 
documents attached and the bank will 
do the rest. In fact, while most of 
your domestic sales are on open ac- 
count, and while you find that many 
of the domestic clients to whom you 
are selling at thirty days will take 
sixty days and more to pay, the ex- 
port draft has been accepted with due 
date fixed at the time of acceptance 
and you will be pleased to see that 
foreign remittances, generally speak- 
ing, will come in when due with 
greater regularity than domestic 
ones. 

Naturally, all this 


sounds easier 


ica’s output is held in high regard 
by Russian industrialists. 

Figures released by the Department 
of Commerce show that 1936 exports 
to U.S.S.R. totaled $33,427,000, com 
pared with $24,743,000 in the p: 
vious year. Not only were Soviet 
purchases higher last year but they 
were also of a different character th 
the previous year. Machine tools : 
mained one of the largest items, b 
oil well and refinery equipment a 
vanced to first place, and rolling m 
equipment, aviation equipment a: 
radio and television supplies stood hi; 
on the list. 

Alexander V. Dye, director, Bure. 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerc 
points out that while the extent and 
character of Russian needs during the 
next few years cannot be estimated in 
great detail, it is possible, on the ba- 
sis of past business and known trends 
to approximate the degree to which 
Soviet industry will probably rely on 
American technology and equipment 
to fulfill its programs this year and 
succeeding years. 

He singles out blast furnaces and 
open hearth equipment; continuous 
sheet rolling equipment; specialized 
machinery for automobile manufac 
turing; oil refinery equipment; pack- 
ing and canning equipment; radio and 
television apparatus, and textile ma- 
chinery. 





than it is in fact. To be a success 
in exports you will have to devote 
to them your full attention and not 
handle them as a side line. That 
means that you will not be able to 
simply appoint one of your domestic 
clerks to handle exports in addition 
to his special duties. 

Exporting requires 
and specialized knowledge usually not 
possessed by any domestic sales, ad 
vertising, or credit manager. You 
may solve the problem in two ways 
Either engage the services of you: 
own export manager and establish 
your own export department, or els 
appoint an already established expor' 
organization to handle your products 
together with others. 

When choosing your own expor' 
manager, be sure that you appoint 

(Continued on Page 48) 


some detailed 
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Nor do wise advertisers use catch-as-catch- 


can trawl line circulation to reach their 


buying prospects in the iron, steel and 


metal-working industry. Carefully directed, 


quality circulation does get results. 


STEEL 


PRODUCTION .2 PROCESSING _¢ DISTRIBUTION « USE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK @ PITTSBURGH @ CHICAGO e WASHINGTON e LONDON 








Editorial » » 
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New Labor Laws 
Will Affect Marketing 


@ PLANS of the Roosevelt administration for 
national legislation on the subject of hours and 
wages indicate that measures providing standards 
in this field will be pushed through at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. There is considerable 
doubt as to the economic wisdom of efforts to 
enforce minimum wage laws for the entire 
country, especially if the details of their appli- 
cation are to be placed in the hands of a national 
labor board. 

Since higher wages and shorter hours in most 
industrial fields seem to be definitely on the way, 
industrial marketers are again reminded that 
they will have to find answers for the problems 
of industry based on higher costs. Only through 
the adoption of more efficient methods and ma- 
chinery, as well as improved materials, can the 
individual manufacturer meet the more severe 
competitive conditions under which he will be 
compelled to operate. They will be more severe 
because there will be less flexibility in the pay- 
roll, and the spread between labor cost and total 
factory cost will represent the principal oppor- 
tunity for savings. 

The only way prosperity can: be assured to a 
nation even as wealthy as the United States in 
man power and natural resources is through 
greater production of wealth. Since the national 
administration’s policy is to reduce production 
through shorter hours, and increase costs 
through higher wages, industry can meet the 
requirements of the economic situation only by 
increasing output and cutting costs by more 
efficient methods of operation. That calls for 
better methods, better and faster machinery and 
better designed and maintained plants. 

There is of course ample room for improve- 
ments in these directions. Industry has ample 
opportunity to increase its performance both as 
to quantity and quality of output. Higher labor 
costs will put a premium on the adoption of bet- 
ter methods, and the manufacturer who fails to 
get in line with new conditions, through the im- 
provement of his plant and equipment, may be 
forced out of the picture. If he lags in adopting 
a program of increased efficiency in all depart- 
ments of his operations, competitive pressure 
will soon remind him of his omissions. 

What does this mean to manufacturers of im- 
proved industrial equipment and materials? 
Simply that sales and advertising activities should 
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be geared to the big news of the basic necessi 
ties of industry for lower-cost production. Th. 
manufacturer who has a product which will en 
able industry to turn out goods more economi 
cally has a story which will be read with th: 
same interest as front-page articles in dail) 
newspapers. It will hit home with every pro 
ducer confronted with a new requirement fo: 
holding down costs in spite of higher labor bills 

We think that industrial advertising will tak: 
on tremendous reader interest for buyers if ii 
presents in simple and unqualified form the fact: 
regarding the savings which improved product: 
—machinery, supplies or materials—can earn 


The story should be told now. 


More Aggressive 
Business Paper Editing 


@ A FEW strong editors here and there in the 
industrial field have been doing yeoman work in 
hammering home the economic significance of 
the changes which have come about in our na- 
tional life as the result of the new deal. Many 
of the objectives of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion have been excellent, but not infrequently 
the methods adopted have been at variance with 
sound economic principles. It is well within the 
province of the editor of an industrial publica- 
tion to point out what is happening, and just 
how it will affect industry and the public. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, and 
chairman of the board of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corporation, by which it is is- 
sued, has been regarded as an authoritative 
spokesman of the railway industry for many 
years. During the last few years, when growing 
regulation of business by government has intro- 
duced new problems, he has frankly and vigor- 
ously discussed the trend, using his long experi- 
ence in the regulation of the railways to predict 
the ultimate result of regulation of business and 
industry. For one thing, he has shown that when 
wages are increased arbitrarily, without regard 
to other factors, the usual result, as in the case 
of the carriers, has been higher costs for users 
and lower returns for investors. 

Business paper editors are talking to business 
men, and their primary objective should be in- 
telligent analysis and appraisal of legislation and 
other matters affecting the conduct of business 
But the courageous editor, who knows his fact: 
and is not afraid to present them, will find that 
he is attracting an audience greater than is indi- 
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cated by the circulation of his own publication. 
iis writings will be reprinted and commented 
upon, and ultimately he will win recognition as 
an authority on the subjects which he discusses. 

Hearings on measures of national importance 
t» industry and hence to the public are constant- 
|, held in Washington, and testimony is given by 
witnesses representing various interests—busi- 
ness, the government, the general public. In too 
{ew instances are the editors of leading industrial 
publications asked to interpret the probable 
etect of proposed legislation upon their special 
telds and hence upon their immediate customers 
and the public which is ultimately affected by 
anything that affects business and industry. 

Why is this? We believe it is principally be- 
cause industrial editors, as a whole, have been so 
concerned with the internal problems of their 
fields that they have given too little attention to 
the external, which are now becoming of para- 
mount importance. Greater recognition of the 
needs of their readers along these lines, including 
both factual information and its interpretation, 
will serve the double purpose of making busi- 
ness publications more useful and at the same 
time building for industrial editors the recogni- 
tion as business spokesmen to which their experi- 
ence and knowledge entitle them. 


Production Costs 
And Advertising Rates 
@ IN COMMON with other industries, pub- 


lishing is confronted with numerous increases in 
costs, due to the special requirements of the field, 
on the one hand, and the general increases in 
business expenses on the other. Paper prices have 
advanced several times of late, and more in- 
creases are in prospect, as a result of what is de- 
clared to be a world shortage of pulp. Printing 
costs have advanced, as a result of the higher 
wage scales which have been put into effect in 
most important markets, and the costs of en- 
gravings, electrotypes and other printing mate- 
rials have likewise gone up. 

In addition, publishers are paying social se- 
curity taxes and the numerous other special im- 
posts which business at large has been called on 
to meet. Rents are advancing, and the cost of 
sending men out into the field has increased with 
the general advance in the price of all commodi- 
ties, including food. In short, publishers are in 
the same position as most other producers, in 
having to meet the problem of rising prices. 

A recent survey indicated that advertising 
ates in general are now rising, and that many 
usiness publications have advanced rates in line 
vith increased costs, as well as in many cases 
irger circulations which have been recorded as 
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business activity has risen. Advertisers are con- 
cerned with rates, and hence should expect a rea- 
sonable explanation of the extent of the increase, 
in each instance. Speaking generally, worth while 
publications should have little trouble in justi- 
fying the advances put into effect. 

Industrial advertisers are more interested in 
good service from the publications which carry 
their sales messages than with minimum costs 
for advertising space. They want business papers 
which are well edited, well printed and illustrated 
and which supply adequate circulation coverage 
of their respective fields. In other words, they 
want effective advertising media. With the pub- 
lisher forced to choose between raising rates or 
doing a poorer job for readers and advertisers, 
we believe that the latter would prefer to ap- 
prove increased rates with the assurance that 
the quality of the service rendered is being main- 
tained or improved. 


The Passing of 
Russell T. Gray 


@ THE sudden death of Russell T. Gray, head 
of the industrial advertising agency which bears 
his name, who died at his home in Evanston, IIl., 
May 26, leaves a gap in the field which it will be 
difficult to close. Although young in years, he 
was a real pioneer in industrial advertising, and 
his contributions to its progress were numerous. 

Graduated at Purdue as a mechanical engineer, 
Russell Gray turned to advertising, and almost 
immediately decided to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the promotion of industrial goods. The 
success of the idea led to a steady increase in the 
size and volume of business of the agency, which 
became one of the leaders in the preparation and 
placing of this kind of advertising. 

Together with E. R. Shaw, publisher of 
Power Plant Engineering, Mr. Gray promoted 
the organization of the Engineering Advertisers 
‘Association of Chicago, and only three years 
after its organization in 1919, the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association was formed. 
Thus he played a leading role in promoting the 
work of the local and national industrial adver- 
tising groups which have fostered the develop- 
ment of better promotional work for goods con- 
sumed in industry. 

While the death of a young man who is doing 
things of real value is always tragic, those who 
were closest to Russell Gray have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in a remarkably short period he 
achieved an important place in advertising, and 
pioneered successfully in many phases of the ad- 
vertising and marketing of industrial products. 

His work for industrial advertisers will not 
soon be forgotten. 
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A Magazine 
as Modern as the Wor 
of its Readers 





Engineering News-hecord 
salutes the recovery of the con- 
struction industry with some- 


thing new in magazine design 





y 
W ith a readership and prestige that are higher today than at any tim 
in its 63-year history, Engineering News-Record is now making a 
further contribution to business journalism. Not satisfied with being 
one of the country’s “firsts” in editorial prestige, Engineering News- 
Record is introducing something new in magazine design that prom 


ises to make the journal one of the country’s “firsts” in appearance. 


To paraphrase a well-known advertising slogan, we couldn't improve 


the content so we improved its form. 


In changing the design the utilitarian purpose of the journal has no! 
been overlooked. Nor have the professional traditions and sentiment 
that are so obviously associated with a journal that has followed s0 
many generations of engineers and contractors from engineering 
school to retirement. 

All these finer things have been kept in mind in planning the new for 
mat. In it will be found nothing extreme or bizarre. We believe we have 
found a combination of attractiveness, dignity and readability that wil 


appeal at once to our subscribers, our readers and our advertisers. 


The “new” Engineering News-Record is appearing this. mont). It i 


dated June 10. When vou examine it you will agree that: 
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Readers will like the new typography . . . the larger type faces... 
the more Open composition. 

Gbseribers will like the “feel” and “color” of the new format. They 
will get the satisfaction of possessing at no extra cost a paper that 
anced in design as the other tools they are using and the 


sp as a 


work they are doing. 


{dvertisers will enjoy seeing their, advertisements in an ‘atmosphere 


that makes for easy and consistent reading in these busy days. 
* * * 


[, the first quarter of 1937 leading dailies used 108 newspaper pages of space The prestige of Engineering 
in quoting Engineering News-Record. News-Record has always been 
In the larger public libraries there are always waiting lines for ENR. Some outstanding. 

libraries post signs informing readers that the journal can be read by each 

reader for only a limited time. 


nv time 


jurists and attorneys frequently take ENR to civil trials for unbiased testimony 


king d on costs, trends, and accepted engineering practices. 
| being , ’ 
In compiling data for technical books, authors quote ENR extensively as the 
News: source of their information. In fact, 80 per cent of such references to technical 


prom- periodicals are to ENR. 


trance. The reference value of ENR is so high that many subscribers bind their per- 


sonal copies in half-yearly volumes. 
iprove 
\n analysis of 1422 responses to a recent advertisement in ENR revealed 4.1 


readers to every subscriber. 


as not Surveys made over a period of years by advertisers, by publishers and by 


iment advertising agencies have never failed to show that ENR tops everything in 


readership in the engineering-construction field. Frequently it shows up impres- 


e: 
ed so 
sively in fields where the layman would not expect to find it. Ek NG } N Ek E RING 
ering 
NEWS-RECORD 


Published by McGraw-Hill 


ir. 
ass 550 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
have THE “NEW” PAPER AT A GLANCE—New and larger type faces, a sample of which is 
] used in advertisement ... More open composition ... New cover with color treatment © 
"7 varied from issue to issue New stock throughout with Construction Reports printed on 
iseTs. tinted st Complete rearrangement of order of news and editorial pages . . . Pointing 


“pO feature articles in current, preceding and succeeding issues... The size remains unchanged. 


It is 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Power Demand Continues 


In All Divisions 

@ UNDER stimulus of increased pro- 
duction, industries are installing a vast 
amount of electric power equipment to 
modernize their factories, both along 
lines of labor saving and increasing 
comfort to employes in the way of 
lighting and air conditioning. 

With this modernization has come a 
greater demand for electric power 
which has been supplied, in the vast 
majority of cases, by utility plants, re- 
sulting in a load increase on these 
plants of between twelve and fourteen 
per cent over last year, considering the 
country as a whole. 

Many of the larger industrial estab- 
lishments, however, are modernizing 
their own power generating plants in 
order to meet this demand for more 
power. The trend in this moderniza- 
tion is towards combustion equipment 
of higher efficiency under automatic 
control, boilers of greater capacity and 
higher efficiency operated at_ higher 
pressures and temperatures. 


Bleed turbines are becoming more 


common in industrial plants where 
process heating is employed. In most 
cases old boiler equipment is being re- 
placed by new which occupies the same 
space but has much higher capacity. 

Modern control 
equipment are going in everywhere. 
The entirely new industrial power 
plants being built are confined princi- 
pally to those which will serve new 


instruments and 


factories since at old factories the in- 
creased demand for power can best be 
met by modernizing the existing power 
generating equipment. 

Among the utilities, the need for 
greater capacity has been urgent and 
is being met in large degree by super- 
imposing high pressure units on the 
existing plants, although in the oldest 
stations entirely new power generating 
equipment is replacing obsolete units. 

Municipalities are still active in the 
building of power plants to serve their 
needs, Diesel units being popular in the 
smaller cites. Considerable modern- 
ization work is being done in the older 
municipal plants also. 

Damages done by the floods, activi- 
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ties of the R. E. A., taxes on company 
reserves and prevailing low interest 
rates on borrowed money are some of 
the outstanding factors that are stimu- 
lating construction activity in the 
power plant field which has been evi- 
denced by a rapid rise in the sale of 
electrical goods, steel boilers and fuel 
equipment. — Ratpu E. 
Editor, Power 


burning 
TURNER, Managing 
Plant Engineering. 


Metal Working 


Industries Humming 

@ ACTIVITY in the entire metal 
working industries is progressing at a 
high rate. This, of course, is directly 
reflected in the unusual demands on 
Deliveries 


the machine tool industry. 
from four to six months ahead are not 
unusual, and in some case manufactur- 
ers of machine tools are quoting for 
special types of machines nine months 


deliveries. 

In this connection, an interesting 
commentary may be made on the in- 
fluence of a new development in stimu- 
lating demand for the production of 
established industries. Through the 
introduction of new carbide cutting 
tool materials, a great many older ma- 
chine tools have been found inadequate 
to permit the increased production 
that these new tools make possible. 

There are instances on record, for 
example, where manufacturers have 
been using the new tools at the old cut- 
ting speeds because their machines— 
of an old vintage—would not stand 
up under heavier duty. It was still 
found profitable to use the newer cut- 
ting tool materials in many instances, 
because they would last so long be- 
tween regrindings that a production 
increase was in that way made possible. 

Obviously, these manufacturers 
would soon begin to consider what 
their production might be if, in addi- 
tion, they could run the tools at the 
higher speeds of which they are capa- 
ble. To do this, it would be necessary 
to scrap the old machines and buy new 
modern machine tools adequate for the 
higher duty. This has been done in a 
great number of cases and has been an 
important factor in the increasing de- 


mand for modern machine tools at the 
present time. 

The foreign demand has, of course, 
also been an important factor. This 
demand has been stimulated by che 
fact that neither German nor Eng! 
machine tool builders have been a 
to supply their foreign customers; 
British builders, in fact, not even h 
ing been able to supply their ho 
market with the equipment necessa‘ 
in the present preparedness program : 
which Great Britain is committed 
Erik Oserc, Editor, Machinery. 


Sheet Metal Worker 
Has Broadened Field 


@ THE sheet metal contractor » 
did not specialize in ventilation | 
found during the past ten years t! 
he has been able to keep his shop ru 
ning largely through the production 
of made-to-order or mass production 
of specialty items, such as restaurant 
equipment, receptacles of all types ¢ 
such industries as paper making, cloth 
dyeing, the handling of shavings, 
grits, vapors or fumes from foundries 
and all types of manufacturing indus- 
tries. This material handling is known 
in the trade as blowpipe work. 

The introduction of numerous spe- 
cial metals such as stainless steels, cop- 
per alloyed or zinc alloyed metals has 
opened up a wide field for ornamen- 
tation such as store fronts, restaurant 
equipment, or apparatus used in the 
meat packing, candy making, foundry 
industry, etc. 

These new metals have required 
special manufacturing methods and 
apparatus, so today the contractor is 
quite an authority on all methods of 
shearing, forming, welding, polishing, 
etc., connected with these materials 
requiring special technique. 

As to the future, it would appear 
that there is very little indication of 
any return to architectural metal 
work such as cornice; that there wil! 
be increasing business to be found in 
ventilation and air conditioning and 
that many products now made of 
other materials may shortly be mad 
of sheet metal. 

So it is likely that the sheet meta 
contractor of the future will be mo 
or less of a specialist in metallurg 
and will branch out into the mani 
facture of products now finding po; 
ularity or products which today ar 
not considered from the sheet met 
working angle—J. D. Wirper, Ed'- 
tor, American Artisan. 
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MORE THAN ANY OTHER 


usiness Week Sever Business 


To report and interpret a// events which 
affect the conduct of a business—that 
is the task of Business Week's world- 
wide staff. How well is it accomplished ? 


657 References to 193! 


Turn to an unbiased authority, ‘The 
Industrial Arts Index,’ published by 
H. W. Wilson & Co., of New York. 
In the 1936 Annual, a cumulative in- 
dex to the contents of leading business, 
hnancial, scientific and technological 
magazines, under 46 subject headings, 
Business Week was referred to 657 
The next three magazines of 
general business interest were referred 

to 193 times—combined! 
hese 46 subjects were selected sole- 
ly on the basis of their interest to men 
responsible for the conduct of busi- 
n Of the 46, Business Week cov- 
every one—its nearest rival, only 

of them. 
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Leadership Selects Leaders 


Such editorial leadership automatically 
selects an audience of Business Leaders 
—nearly 100,000 a week which—with 
the ‘‘Pass-along’ office circulation of 
2 to 3 executives per copy — provides 
a weekly audience of at least 350,000. * 
These are the men responsible for the 
profitable operation of business . . . 
men who must be informed on both 
broad movements and specific imme- 
diate developments. 

For these influential men of Ameri- 
can Business, Business Week has an 
amazing ‘Reader Interest’’— it's best- 
read, most-quoted. For advertisers, 





Business Week creates an equally pow- 
erful “Buying Interest.” 
*Current rates based on guaranteed average of 


75,000 A.B.C. cireulation for 6 months ending 
December 31, 1936 — 96,648. 








ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Recognition of Business Week's outstand- 
ing service to business has made it equal- 
ly outstanding in advertising gains. 


ae wat se ew oe % 455 pages 
Mee peso ssn sn si « Gee 
MP we teense « « Ve wee 
Mee cose vitan ese BR 
1937 (ist 5 Months) 45.8% Gain 





BUSINESS WEEK 


The Executive's Business Paper — Alert... Accurate... Authoritative 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS © 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Importance of Position 
In Publication Advertising 


We are using quite a schedule in a 
number of business papers but have 
not paid much attention to position as 
the extras seem too high. We would 
appreciate your comment on this 
policy. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If everyone wanted special posi- 
tion, it would be almost impossible for 
a publisher to carry on. In an effort 
to be fair and also to sell all space in 
every position, the publisher endeavors 
to charge a fair price for each position 
and size of space. 

Fortunately for the publisher, some 
advertisers are willing to place the 
same values on the space as those in- 
dicated by him and take space in ac- 
cordance with their respective budgets. 
Companies selling special equipment, 
devices, etc., seem to be able to make 
the run of the magazine pay, whilé 
those selling standardized, plain mate- 
rials without much opportunity for 
checking inquiries seem to believe that 
they must have preferred position in 
order to be sure that their advertise- 
ments are seen. 

Many surveys point toward values 
in preferred positions above the rate 
charged for them, but most of these 
surveys have been made in the general 
and not in the industrial field. 


Institutional Copy 


In Catalogs 


In what part of the catalog should 
we put institutional copy or material 
showing manufacturing processes used 
in our plant? Some say in the front 
of the book, while others say in the 
back, on the basis that when a buyer 
refers to a catalog he wants product 
information and should not be forced 
to wade through material he is not 
primarily interested in. What do you 
suggest? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

A number of pages of institutional 
copy or information showing manu- 
facturing processes may really be in 
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the way if placed in the front of what 
might be termed a “Service Catalog.” 
If the catalog is one of parts, mate- 
rials, etc., which has to be referred to 
quite frequently by purchasing agents, 
it is often desirable to begin the index 
even at the first opening rather than 
to have a title page, so that there can 
be no lost time or delay in locating 
the material needed. 

However, if the product is of a 
rather complicated nature in the capi- 
tal goods class, buyers are keenly inter- 
ested in the plant, methods of manu- 
facture, etc. In cases of this kind, it 
is considered quite practical to begin 
the catalog with institutional and 
manufacturing information. Occa- 
sionally a manufacturer will include 
only one page regarding his company, 
indicating clearly that the complete 
story is included on pages — and —, 
which may be in the back of the book. 
In this way both requirements are 
taken care of. 


Circulation Audits? 

Having been employed by a well- 
known client to secure certain infor- 
mation, | am writing with the hope 
that you will help by answering the 
following questions: 

1. What in your opinion is the 
comparative value of A. B. C. and 
C. C. A. (Controlled Circulation 
Audit) ? 

2. What is the comparative value 
of controlled with association or com- 
pulsory circulation? 

3. In your opinion would it be suf- 
ficient proof of high grade circulation 
to have C. C. A. audit, and at the same 
time be able personally to go over lists 
to whom any publication might be 
sent? 

CERTIFIED PuBLIC ACCOUNTANT. 

1. Any neutral audit is always more 
valuable than a private audit. A. B. C. 
has definite recognition as a strong, 
unbiased organization in which we 
have confidence. C. C. A. is doing a 
good job and is gaining in recognition 
every year. 

2. Free circulation generally is not 


considered as good as paid circulati 
—on the other hand, paid circulatio 
is.often so difficult to secure that 
competing free circulation publi 
tion can give a larger circulation a 
offset or even pass the pulling pov 
of a paid circulation publicati 
Whether the publication is paid or f 
is not the final determining fact 
Consideration must be given to e 
torial content for general value of : 
publication and its contribution 
its industry or market. 

3. Yes, your plan would seem su 
cient proof of high grade circulation. 


What Is Expected of 
The Advertising Manager 


A sales manager was once as} 
what he expected of his advertis 
manager. His very short reply wa 
as follows: 

I expect him to know his busine 

I expect him to know his limita 
tions. 

I expect him to conduct our ma: 
ket research. 

I expect him to multiply our man 
power. 

I expect him to keep our sales force 
sold on our advertising. 

I expect him to create good will. 

I expect him to be honest, truth- 
ful and accurate. 

The above outline does not seem to 
be too severe. The sales 
might easily have added— 

I expect him to write advertising 
that will bring in inquiries and orders 
on a low percentage basis. 

I expect him to keep our employes 
so sold on their company and their 
jobs that we would not be in danger 
of sit-down strikes. 


manager 





Westinghouse Merges 
Control of Advertising 

S. D. Mahan, formerly advertising n 
ager of the merchandising division, 
been named general advertising manager 
of Westi: 
house Electric 
Mfg Com pa . 
with headquarters 
in Mansfield, 
This appointr 
centralizes cor 
of all advert 
for the comp 
and its subsidia 

Although 
company has 
general adverti 
managers be f « 
their jurisdic 
did not embrace 
paratus as wel 
merchandising advertising. Mr. M 
will also supervise, sales promotion « 


S. D. Mahan 
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We predict... 








(From the May, 1937, 


As a stimulant to the imagination of engi- 
neers, we venture to set down here certain 
things that seem likely to happen in the Amer- 
ican power field during the next ten years. 


FORCED CIRCULATION 

At least six types of forced-circulation boilers 
have made substantial progress in Europe— 
Velox, La Mont, Benson, Loeffler, Sulzer and 
the recently standardized Russian once- 
through boiler. America already has 
Steamotive and may expect a steadily increas- 
ing interest in forced circulation. 


OIL SPRAY 
Spraying steam coal with a gallon or so of oil 
per ton to lay dust, improve combustion and 
prevent fires in storage is not a new idea, but 
recent experiments point to more extended 
use in the near future. 


BETTER LUBRICATION 

In quality and quantity the present-day re- 
search work of big oil companies is amazing. 
Their aims are better lubricants and fuels, 
better application of lubricants, more intelli- 
gent design of machines to be lubricated. We 
cannot guess the exact nature of the resulting 
benefits, but important results will appear if 
the history of scientific research is any guide 
to the future. 


FLUE-GAS WASHING 

Not all will agree, but we feel that the United 
States may soon begin to track England’s 
footsteps in the matter of more thorough 
scrubbing of flue gas and wider application of 
gas scrubbing. We do not, however, look for 
any grand rush in this direction in the near 
future. 


PROCESS APPLICATIONS 
In the process field it seems likely that the 
direct cooling of processed liquids (including 


Just a few reasons why 


issue of POWER) 


liquid foods), by evaporation under high 
vacuum, will grow. There will also be many 
new applications of “Program Control” in 
which a complex series of variations of pres- 
sure, temperature, speed, etc., is run off auto- 
matically “by the book.” 


AIR CONDITIONING 

For once the public is right. They say “air 
conditioning is the coming thing”; and it is. 
Probably the average householder won't be 
able to afford real air conditioning as soon as 
he fondly hopes, but he will certainly find 
plenty of it in offices, factories, public build- 
ings, hotels and institutions. The boom in air 
conditioning will create a great market for 
pumping equipment, fans, ducts, regulators, 
refrigerating machines—perhaps for diesel 
engines, also. 


DIESELS 

And of diesels there is plenty to say. Here, 
too, as with air conditioning, we have the 
newspaper ballyhoo. It is not the cure-all for 
every ill of power supply, as is sometimes im- 
plied, but it has a very real future. That 
future does not lie in the large central power 
plant, except perhaps for standby and auxil- 
iary drive. But for small- and medium-sized 
power, particularly where process and heating 
steam loads are not heavy, the diesel is a very 
good bet. 

The greatest single factor in promoting pow- 
er-plant use of diesels will be their wide use 
outside of power plants. Applications to trac- 
tors, construction equipment, trucks, etc., will 
lead to mass production and a low-cost engine 
which will work as well as for the power 
engineer. 

Except in the larger sizes, diesel users will get 
away from custom-built jobs. Economy in 
first cost demands buying standard units “off 
the shelf.” Recently improved schemes for 
automatically starting, loading and stopping 
individual units in multi-unit plants hold 
great promise. 


power will go on growing 
in importance and why power-equipment manufae- 
turers face a long period of expanding opportunity. 


THE MARKET PLACE OF THE POWER FIELD POWER 
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ere's an unusual Candid Camera shot. Title: "Sale Being Made |" 


_ Boss — nO fooling. The Big Shot pressing one of his ten 
+s summoning his y to take 2 letter. The letter 
you have probably received by now -- it's an order! And you can 
thank BUSINESS WEEK for getting me i , for 
this gent is the Kine Pin when his © ommends @ purchase - 
He's the original Hard-to-Reach boy, wit the "Busy" signal always 
on when salesmen call. 


Being in BUSINESS WEEK i 
Boss. ob- 
Crumbs in t 


(Why. they 
350,000 pigure-minded executives 


The longer I kick around, Boss, the more 1 realize what 4 whale of 
a selling job the business papers do. Why Boss, if I had your 
dough -- and your prains of t'a pretty near shoot the 
works in the business papers. 're the 5S i 
ndustry lean on —— they | They nit the 
in each specific 
igger ones than 
we're knocking ’ 


P.S I think we could make even more of a dent in 
Boss. if you'd ex into 4 spread every now a 
all, BUSINESS WEEK is ing you all these entrees for 


fraction of a cent 4 call! Don't cramp us, Boss: 
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OU Can soll to 


Bu siness en 
move economically terough 


Business Papers 
ane 


Mc Graw-Hil Publications 


“The Best Sellers in Industry” 


American Machinist Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical Wesr Engineering News-Record Power 

Aviation Engineering Electrical Wholesaling Factory Management and P. En 

* wel reat Construction Methods and Electrical World Maintenance nen — 
° ay on Equipment Electronics Food Industries acto Retailing 

Business Week Electzical Contracting Engineering and Mining Journal Industrial Selling Textile World 

Coal Age, Electrical Merchandising E&MJ Markers Mill Supplies Transit Journal 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N, y. 
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Russell T. Gray Dies Suddenly 


@ RUSSELL THORNBRO GRAY, 
widely known industrial advertising 
executive and president of Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., Chicago agency, died sud- 
denly May 26, in St. Francis Hospital, 
Evanston, following a stroke. 

Mr. Gray was born in Indianapolis, 
Aug. 11, 1892, and was educated at 
Purdue University, where he was 
graduated with the degree of Mechan- 
ical Engineer with the class of 1915. 

Following college, he immediately 
entered the advertising field, becoming 
advertising manager of the Haynes 
Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind. 

Going to Chicago in 1917, he joined 
the Shuman Advertising Company, re- 
signing a short time later to organize 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., and remained 
as its active president until his death. 
This was the first agency formed in 
Chicago to specialize in industrial and 
technical copy to the exclusion of 
general. 

He was one of the founders and 
charter members of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association of Chicago, 
and enjoyed a nationwide acquaintance 
among industrial advertising men. 

Besides his Pauline Bell 
Gray, Mr. Gray leaves a son, Robert 
Paul Gray, 19, a student in Kenyon 
College, and a daughter, Betty, 17, at 
His parents and two brothers 


widow, 


home. 
also survive. 

He was a member of the Federated 
Advertising Club of Chicago, the En- 


gineering Advertisers Association of 


Russell Thornbro Gray 


Chicago, the University Club of Chi- 
cago, and Exmoor Country Club. He 
was district president of the Pi Kappa 
Alpha Fraternity and a life member 
of the Chicago Purdue Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

Harvey A. Scribner, executive vice- 
president of Russell T. Gray, Inc., says 
the agency will continue in business 
with only minor changes in the cor- 
porate setup. All the officers and 
stockholders are active in the agency, 
which will continue to function as 
during the nineteen years since its 
establishment. 





[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36] 


Export 


a good one. 
sidered by most American manufac- 


Latin America is con- 


turers as our logical and nearest mar- 
ket. That may be all very true, but 
Latin America is not our only foreign 
market, nor may it be the best mar- 
ket for the product you have to 
offer. Therefore, in appointing an 
export manager, go beyond looking 
for the mere knowledge of Spanish. 
@ The fact that a man was born 
abroad does not make him an export 
manager. Investigate the man thor- 
oughly before hiring him, be sure that 
he knows exports, investigate him so 
thoroughly that you can place your 
full confidence in him and in his 
knowledge and judgment, and let him 
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go ahead and put exports completely 
in his hands. 

Export houses, to whom you may 
entrust your exports, usually work 
on a commission basis. Some require 
a small retainer fee and a commis- 
sion. Some will finance your ship- 
ments and some will leave that to 
you. It will be to your advantage to 
investigate such export commission 
houses thoroughly before entrusting 
them with your exports. There are 
quite a number of them, which means 
that there are good ones and poor 
ones. 

In all the world, 
shows a higher spirit of coéperation 
than the export fraternity. You may, 
at any time, contact any export man- 
ager of an allied product, ask him 
questions on the problems that both- 
er you and you will find him, pro- 


no fraternity 


vided he really is an export manag: 
in the true sense of the word a: 
not one who merely holds such 
title, at your beck and call and ready 
to assist you in every possible way. 

In a short article of this nat 
the subject can be dealt with b 
very superficially. However, fron 
these remarks a number of poin 
become apparent, I believe, name! 
first, that exports are necessary to t 
growth of the nations (and natio 
are made up of individuals); seco: 
that exports, while by no means ea 
are not as hard and complicated 
one who does not know might thin 
third, that credit losses are smaller 
exports than in domestic business. 
@ It is often more important to 
sure of the source from which info 
mation may be obtained than to know 
a thing. It is not my purpose to 
advertise or recommend any particu- 
lar firm or individual, but as a mat- 
ter of general information I wish to 
list here a few of the most impor- 
tant agencies from whom data on 
export matters may be obtained. 
Market Surveys 

U. S. Department of Commerce 

Export publications 

Foreign agents of railroads 

Steamship companics 
Sales Promotion 

U. S. Department of Commerce 

Export publications 

Credit agencies 
Advertising 

Your own trade paper 

Export publications 

Advertising agencies 
Credit Reports 

International banks 

Your own trade association 

National Foreign Trade Ass‘n., su 

cessor to American Manufacturers 
Export Association 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Dun & Bradstreet 
American Foreign Credit Underwriters 
Export Documentation, Routing and Shi; 
ping 
Exporters’ Encyclopedia 
Foreign freight forwarders 
Foreign agents of railroads 
Steamship companies 
Financing and Collections 
Banks 
American Foreign Credit Underwrit: 
Corporation 





"Texas'’ Contractor Advances Rates 


Texas Contractor has issued a m 
rate-card, effective July 1, 1937, to n 
accounts, advancing the page rate, « 
time, from $40 to $50; half pages, « 
time, from $22 to $26, and all other rat 
proportionately. Present advertisers 
protected to expiration of existing ¢ 
tracts and may renew at old rate for « 
year up to July 1, 1937. 

Subscription rates have also been 
vanced effective July 1. 
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This advertisement prepared by Evans Associates, Inc. 


HOW CAN YOU BE A SUCCESSFUL ADV. MGR.? 


@ The key to success in industrial adver- 
tising—in any advertising—is to keep a fresh 
viewpoint—to have new ideas—to keep ahead 
of your business associates. These qualities 
are helpful to everyone. But to an advertising 
man they are absolutely essential to success. 
You know this. What are you going to do 
about it? Your committee urgently recom- 
mends the annual meeting of the National In- 


Aitend the Chicaga Meeting of the 
National Judustriicdl Aduertisers 


Association 


SEPTEMBER 
AT THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL, 


22-23-24 
CHICAGO 


dustrial Advertisers Association as the one 
opportunity a year for priming and inspiring 
—and educating. This one meeting concen- 
trates the best and latest information on In- 
dustrial Advertising into a matter of hours. 
It's the easiest, quickest, most pleasant and 


practical method of keeping up. You owe it 


to yourself, your company and your family to 
be successful—to be more successful. Sign 


the coupon for complete information—now. 





2145 W. Walnut St., Chicago, IIl. 


sales promotion of N. I. A. A. meeting 


MR. H. D. PAYNE, Chicago Molded Products Co., 


Please send me tentative program on industrial advertising and 





I am going—please register my name () 


Name_ 


Company 


Address__ 





© 


B.c.S.- 


Come On In— 


Business Is Fine 
@ The days of the "Ol' Swimmin' Hole” 


are over for many business executives, but 
the thrill of the boyish invitation to “Come 
on in, the water's fine” will be remembered 
by many of them. Business conditions 
within the pulp and paper industry are ex- 
cellent. Production schedules are at peak 
levels. New construction continues un- 
abatedly. So The Fritz Publications—THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY, PAPER WORLD, and 
the PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
—invite you to “Come on in" in order that 
you may profit to the fullest in a market 
where “Business is fine.” 


THE FRITZ 
PUBLICATIONS 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Will the 
GUFFEY LAW 
increase your 
sales? 


Recent enactment of the 
Guffey Law, embody- 
ing measures designed 
to stabilize conditions 
in the gigantic Coal In- 
dustry, will effect 
major changes of im- 
portance to every man- 
ufacturer of coal pro- 
ducing and handling 
equipment. Keep your 
publicity abreast of 
current coal activities 


by using space in 


BLACK DIAMOND 


NEW YORK — Whitehall Bidg 
CHICAGO — Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than S0 years the 
oficial organ of the Coal Industry 

















ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MAY ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Pages 

Industrial Group 1937 1936 
American Architect and 

Architecture 36 
American Builder & Build- 

ing Age 78 
American Machinist (bi-w) 3 
Architectural Forum 3 87 
Architectural Record 51 
Automotive Industries (w) 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w). 
Brick & Clay Record.. 
Bus Transportation 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment 
Cotton 
Electric Light & Power... 
Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 
Engineering News-Record 

(w) 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 
Food Industries 
Gas 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 

Magazine 
Industrial Power 
The Iron Age (w) . — 
Machine Design ........ 53 
Machinery a 
Manufacturers Record ... x69 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review .. : 
Mass Transportation l 
Metal Industry ......... 3 
Metals & Alloys ........ 47 
Mill & Factory 208 
Mill Supplies 199 
Modern Machine Shop ... 202 
National Petroleum News 

(w) $135 
National Provisioner (w) . 7139 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) .x§$*320 
Oil Weekly (w) *+263 
The Paper Industry 95 
The Paper Mill (w) .... 795 
Paper Trade Journal (w) . x$128 
Pencil Points 45 
Pit & Quarry x80 
Power 167 
Power Plant Engineering . 103 
Printing 54 
Railway Age (w) 214 
Railway Purchases & Stores 53 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer 


- 
j 


Business Papers 
Continue Increase 


@ SIXTY-FIVE industrial papers showed 
an increase of 18.49 per cent in display 
advertising for May, 1937, over last year 
An increase of 20.61 per cent was re- 
ported for the first five months compared 
with the 1936 period 


Twenty-three trade reported 


papers 


11.46 per cent more business for May, 


Pages 
1937 1] 
Roads & Streets 54 
Rock Products x78 
Southern Power Journal .. 47 
Steel (w) $7242 
Telephone Engineer 27 
Telephony (w) §x790 
Textile World 145 
Water Works & Sewerage. *107 
Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 92 
Welding Engineer 
Western Construction 
News 


The Wood-Worker 


Total 
Trade Group 


American Artisan 


American Druggist 


American Exporter 

Automobile Topics (w) 

Automobile Trade Journal. 

Automotive Daily News 
(semi-w) 

Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 

Building Supply News ‘ 

Commercial Car Journal 

Domestic Engineering .... 

Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 

Hardware Age (bi-w).... 

Jewelers’ Circular—The 
Keystone ‘ 

Mida’s Criterion 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor World Wholesale 

National Grocers Bulletin 

Petroleum Marketer 

Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 

Southern Automotive 
Journal 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Journal 


Total 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 
Dental Survey 
Hospital Management .... 16 
Hotel Management 75 
Modern Hospital 98 
Modern Medicine 61 
Nation's Schools 46 
Oral Hygiene 110 
Trafic World (w) $783 


*Includes special issue. xInch 
classified advertising. §Last issue 
mated. +Five issues. 


1937, than in May, 1936. The ‘incr 
for the period to date was 10.16 per « 
over that of last year 

Eleven class papers reporting showed 
increase of 10.49 per cent for May is 
as compared to those of a year ago 
gain for the first five months over 
1936 period was 13.47 per cent. 

Refiner © Natural Gasoline Manu 
turer figures reported last month for A 
issues should have read: April, 1937 
pages; April, 1936, 70 pages 
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=< “Jim, we’ve argued long enough 
- about WHICH PUBLICATION 
IS FIRST. Let’s go out 
» and get the FACTS.” 


“O.K., Harry, Pll pick you 


up in the morning.” 








( 1) President—"Why yes, I read The Iron (2 Production Manager—“Iron Age? It's (3) Purchasing Agent—"“I read The 
Age every week and then pass it on to the most thoroughly read paper that Iron Age religiously—but it never 
our other executives.” (28,755 chief executives Comes here. We wouldn't be without it if it stays on my desk long. Somebody always 
cost $60 a year, instead of only $6.” (27,352 grabs it!” (7,100 purchasing executives 
production men, foremen, superintendents, 
and works managers read The Iron Age.) 


read The Iron Age.) 
read The Iron Age.) 





VERY sales, advertising or general 
E executive who wishes a factual 
basis for plans to enlarge his com- 
pany’s share of the business available 
in the metal working industry is in- 
vited to investigate The Iron Age. 

The Iron Age is first in the metal 
trades industry. It offers outstanding 
reader interest—more readers in the 
metal working industry among the 
men who specify and buy—an adver- 




















tising cost and value that is not 





( ) Chief Engineer— Every issue 
brings one or more articles of matched anywhere. Per page or per 


“W i ss is > $ it. ° 
(5) Well, Jim, I guess this report settle = thousand readers, the cost of using 
The Iron Age is first on every count. : . 
The Iron Age is so low that it success- 
fully challenges every comparison in 
the metal working field. 


value to our metallurgists and engineers.” 
(6.927 other important key men read 
The Iron Age.) 


A Chilton ® Publication 


THE [RON AGE. Ss 
NEW YORK CITY 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


example, thirty-five district representa- 
tives and dealers’ envoys from foreign 
fields started a five-week sales and 
service instruction session at the Peoria 
plant. These men came from all sec- 
tions of the globe and more than a 
dozen languages were represented. 
Copies of all lectures were translated 


into Spanish, Portuguese and French. 


ate consideration. 


DATA BOOK. 














The only independent pub- 
lication adequately reach- 
ing all three ceramic divi- 
sions, Glass, 
Porcelain Enamel. ABC and 
Recognized as the 
“World's Leading Ceramic 


The only publication serv- 
ing clay preducts plant 
operators. ABC and ABP. 
Over 40 years service gives 
it commanding pesition in ABP 
the industry. : 


Journal.” 





Pottery and 


Interpreters were provided by the com- 
pany. 

@ The sales training division also con- 
ducts a one-week school for distributor 
salesmen. This course is devoted to 
product information and application 
and includes trips through the factory, 
talks, discussions, questions and an- 
swers and data regarding equipment of 


STEINIES SWEEP COUNTRY! 


(the stubby beer bottle) 


93°. of all packaged beer sales BOTTLED beer 


GLASS is in the midst of a phenomenal upward 
trend, a growth that started in the cold of winter 
and which has carried on constantly. 


And GLASS is typical of the general forward 
sweep of the entire ceramic and the brick and 
clay products field. 


This vast sales potential demands your immedi- 
And, your most direct access 
is thru the publications the industry’s executives 
look to for leadership ... CERAMIC INDUSTRY 
.-- BRICK & CLAY RECORD... CERAMIC 


A hand book, reference and 
buyers’ directory. Delivered 
to executives in ceramic 
and cley preducts plants 
for year ‘round reference. 


Complete details will be found in SMMS 


<> 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 East Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO 


the Allied Equipment Manufacturers. 

This division trains all men for the 
company’s own sales and service needs. 
The course consists of six months spe- 
cial supervision in all departments 
the factory and office with special en)- 
phasis on those phases of the busine 
for which the student is in training. 

It will have been noted that Cater- 
pillar makes extensive use of moti 
pictures and slide films in its promo- 
tional work and especially in the sales 
schools and sales training course. Cre- 
ation and production of this material is 
under the direction of the advertising 
department and the procedure is of 
considerable interest. 

The motion pictures are produced 
sound-on-film 35-mm., which is the- 
atre standard. The film itself is ob- 
tained from two sources—a came 
man at the factory and from free-lance 
photographers who submit unsolicited 
negatives on a speculative basis. 

Film sent in by free-lance camera 

men is carefully inspected and a work- 
print is made from all the scenes which 
seem to have a possibility of being 
usable, and from this work print are 
selected the scenes wanted. The pho- 
tographer is paid for accepted nega- 
tives. 
@ Master prints are made from the 
picture negative and a duplicate nega- 
tive is made from the master to which 
titles are attached. Reduction prints 
are made from this titled negative thus 
making available 16-mm. titled film to 
the distributors and dealers who, in 
turn, use them as sales promotion ma- 
terial. 

The sound films, for the most part, 
are made with off-screen voice, but 
there are a few pictures having lip- 
synchronized sequences. One reel is 
entirely lip-synchronized. Voices used 
are those of nationally known radio 
announcers. 

Subjects for Caterpillar movies are 
decided upon early in the summer and 
the films are ready by the middle of 
October at which time they are re- 
leased to the Sales Training Depart- 
ment. The traveling shows, previously 
detailed, each are provided with a De 
Vry sound-on-film projector with 
plenty of spare lamps, tubes, etc. 

In making the releases, they are re- 
stricted as nearly as possible to current 
models of “Caterpillar” products and 
include as many types of work as 's 
feasible to collect and portray. It hes 
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CATERPILLAR DIESEL ENGINES 






FIND A PROFITABLE MARKET 


rurouch PIT « QUARRY 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co. is a notably shrewd adver- 
tiser. Its selection of the nonmetallic-minerals industries 
as a market and the choice of Pit and Quarry as an ad- 
vertising medium is significant to any advertiser seeking 
profitable sales. 










Here is a live expanding market that requires and will 
purchase millions of dollars worth of equipment during 
coming months. Increasing production, 
new plants, expansion and modernization 
give evidence of the activity in these busy 
buying industries. 










Convinced of the increased buying ac- 
tivity in the nonmetallic-minerals industries, 
an ever-growing number of advertisers are 
turning to Pit and Quarry as the medium 
for carrying their messages to buyers. 
These advertisers who are familiar with this 
field know that Pit and Quarry not only 
blankets the field, but reaches the key men 
—the men who plan, operate and purchase. 


















If you are not familiar with Pit and 
Quarry and the industries it reaches, we wel- 
come your investigation. 


PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 
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been found that these film have a 
large secondary demand by educational 
institutions and some commercial pic- 
ture theatres. All subjects, past and 
present, are carefully classified and 
kept on file in a large fireproof vault. 

@ An effort is made to obtain pictures 
of “Caterpillar” equipment in action 
on projects which have general news 
interest, such as the Pan-American 
Airway’s Trans-Pacific route, Grand 
Coulee, Bonneville, Boulder dam, Royal 
American Shows and Pima Indian Res- 
The Joe E. Brown “Earth- 


popular movie pro- 


ervation. 
worm Tractor” 
duced by Warner Bros. gave wide pub- 
licity and dramatic treatment to “Cat- 
erpillar” track-type tractor flexibility 
and power and no doubt made a last- 
ing impression with many individuals 
who some day may be buying influ- 
ences for this type of equipment. The 
picture, however, was not conceived 
or promoted by the company other 
than a tie-in with one or two of its 
current advertisements in some fields. 
The film is used at the factory as an 
entertainment feature for visiting 
groups. 

Mentioning visitors at the Caterpillar 


plant leads directly into the company’s 


practice of holding distributor and 
prospect meetings at the ractory dur- 
ing winter and early spring months. 
These are called group factory trips 
and are conducted in such an expert 
and masterly fashion that they are cer- 
tain to leave a lasting and favorable 
impression with those attending and 
may well head the list as outstanding 
examples of showmanship in selling. 
During the season just closed, more 
than 5,500 distributors and their cus- 
tomers were brought to Peoria for two- 
day visits. The company assumes all 
necessary expenses while the group is 
at Peoria, including hotel accommoda- 
tions, meals, local transportation, a 
share of the railroad fare, etc. The dis- 
tributors pay part of the transporta- 
tion expense of their guests and meals 
enroute. The trips are further drama- 
tized by affording special trains for 
groups of 100 or more—one group was 
recently brought in from Denver on 
the Burlington Diesel-powered Zephyr 
as a special train. 
@ The smoothness with which these 
visits are handled is illustrated by the 
Denver trip as a typical case: The dis- 
tributor decided on a date with the 
factory and immediately issued invita- 


tions with reply cards attached. When 
the date arrived for the departure fron 
Denver, the company had a represent 
tive of its trafic department and ¢ 
assistant manager of the Hotel Pere 
Marquette on hand with identificati: 
cards, registration cards, bagga 
checks and the like. They rode ba 
with the group, lending their aid 
make the trip enjoyable. 
@ Before arrival at Peoria, guests h 
been assigned to rooms and their ba 
gage checked and later removed fri 
the berths to their rooms without 
tention or thought on their part 
anyone connected with the distribut 
organization. Buses transported t 
guests to the hotel where breakfast w 
waiting and served immediately. Th« 
to the plant, where groups of ten we 
assigned to guides who took the 
through the tractor plant. Lunche 
was served in the company’s new re 
taurant. The afternoon was spent 
the spacious show room where still ¢ 
hibits, motion pictures, etc., held the 
interest until 4:30 when the guests 
were returned to the hotel to find thei: 
baggage cared for in their rooms. 

The first day was finished off with a 
banquet where chief executives spoke 





First seen—a marvel...then a 


NECESSITY! 


1932—Black & White 
12-time Schedule 


CHICAGO 





1935—Plus Col NFESTIT f igem «om one 
I2-time Schedule (CATERPILLARS 


NEW YORK 


Also Publishers of 


183 OTHER MANUFACTURERS LIKE 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 


1937—19 Color Pages 
Including 5 Front Covers 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


| Mida's Criterion 
| Sporting Goods Journal 


Water Works 
& Sewerage 


appreciate the fact that 


ROADS ano STREETS 


(20,000 circulation—C.C.A. Audit 


is the only exclusive highway 
magazine reaching not only all 
classes of officials, who specify, 
design and supervise street, 
highway, bridge and airport 
work, but also the contractors 
who do the work and buy the 
necessary equipment and ma- 
terials. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Oil and 
Soap 
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A SOLID 
BUSINESS MONUMENT 


HE finest legacy that can be left by man 
is a corporate name known and respected 
as an outstanding success. 


Man’s knowledge, enterprise and determina- 
tion live after him in the companies he founds 
and directs, and in the executives he trains. 


During nearly two decades, Russell T. Gray, 
our late president, has carefully built and 
trained an advertising organization to render 
a high measure of advertising and marketing 
service to manufacturers of industrial products 
which need technical as well as advertising 
knowledge and experience to promote them. It 
has achieved a high place in industrial adver- 
tising history because a group of technically 
trained men, each with a broad background 
of special knowledge and selling methods in 
industrial fields, work in close cooperation. 


Completely manned in every department and 
with ideal facilities for superior advertising 
service, the officers and staff of Russell T. Gray, 
Inc. deem it a privilege to continue the name 
and policies of its late founder and president. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
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briefly. An hour floor show of pro- 
fessional talent climaxed the day. 

On the second day, in the same 
smooth-moving manner, the guests 
were taken on a sight-seeing trip 
around the city and to other industrial 
plants and then through the “Cater- 
pillar” road machinery factory and the 
foundry. After lunch, special exhibits 
and entertainment were provided in 
the show room including a private 
showing of Joe E. Brown in the now 
famous “Earthworm Tractor” movie. 
After an informal dinner at the end of 
the day, the guests were taken to their 
train, where they found their baggage 
in the berths awaiting them. 

The group factory trips are held of 
inestimable value as they provide an 
opportunity for distributors and deal- 
ers to entertain their customers in a 
royal and unusual manner at minimum 
expense and show them convincingly 
the manufacturing resources and facil- 
ities of the Caterpillar company. 

The foregoing activities represent 
the outstanding promotional and mar- 
keting efforts of the largest manufac- 
turer of Diesel engines and tractors in 


the world. And as the objective of 


every industrial marketing program is 
to make profitable sales, the effective- 
ness of Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s efforts 
may be measured by the company’s 
earnings record. Since 1925 it has 
shown but one loss and that for the 
year 1932. 

The most recent report of Caterpil- 
lar shows net profit for the twelve 
month period ended April 30, last, of 
$11,002,175 against $7,036,754 for 
the year ended April 30, 1936. Net 
sales totaled $60,986,254 against $42,- 
§20,492. Net sales for April, 1937, 
were $7,025,981 $5,541,188 
for the month a year ago. 


against 





Merton Robbins, Business 
Paper Publisher, Dies 


Merton Covey Robbins, prominent busi- 
ness paper publisher, died May 20 in 
New York of a heart ailment following 
several years’ illness. 

Mr. Robbins served as president of the 
New York Business Publishers Associa- 
tion in 1915-16; president, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., in 1920-21, and a 
director of the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation for many years 

The Robbins’ publications include Ad- 
vertising and Selling, American Printer, 
American Perfumer, Gas Age-Record, 
Brown's Directory, Gas Appliance Mer- 
chandising and Industrial Gas. 





Where the hardware business is — 
there is Hardware Age. 


Your sales promotion message attains practical saturation of the hard- 


ware field when entrusted to HARDWARE AGE. . 
has and is what active hardware men want to read, its circulation follows 
closely the distribution of the hardware business itself. 


Because this paper 





‘rom state to state and from 
the largest city to the smallest 
town hardware men are found 
in numbers proportional to 
their business opportunities 

and there HaArRDWARI AGE 


Communities 
Over 500.000 17.0 17.94 
250 - 500.000 6.5 6.83 
100 - 250,000 6.1 6.34 


U.S. Hardware Age 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Population Circulation 


Milestones 


in Publishing 


The May Water Works © Sewera 
styled a Convention and Reference D 
Edition, comprised a 198-page Refere: 
and Data Section with advertising in ad 
tion to 110 pages of regular editorial ; 
magazine advertising matter. The total 
312 pages carried a laminated cellul 
finished cover. One hundred and twe 
manufacturers were represented in 
issue with advertising. To add impressi 
ness and likewise preclude damage in tr 
sit, the entire run of 7,500 copies \ 
mailed in individual cartons. 


Effective with the June issue, 1 
Architectural Record will have a new 
torial arrangement which departmental: 
the contents according to (1) buildi 
news; (2) design trends; and (3) build: 
types. Advertising will be placed in 
section to which the product or service 
most directly related. The “Build 
Types” section will be reprinted for addi 
tional selective distribution to current ; 
tive building factors 


The May Plumbing and Heating Trad 
Journal inaugurated two new featur 
(1) “Air Conditioning Review,” a depart 
ment designed to help plumbing and he 
ing dealers capitalize on the fast growing 
popular acceptance of air conditioning for 
homes and other buildings: and (2 
“What to Buy and Where to Buy It” sep 
arate tabloid size section containing 
index by products of all advertisers 
the issue, illustrated descriptions of 
new and improved products and brief re- 
views of all new trade literature. Another 
feature recently included was a “Washing 
ton Currents” page giving national legis! 
tive trends affecting the industry 

* 

Thomas Publishing Company 
launched Building Products, concentrati 
exclusively on new developments in mat 
rials, equipment and applications in 
building industry. The format is the sar 
as that used for the publisher's Indust 
Equipment News 








co 

Plumbing and Heating News makes 
. bow in June with $0,000 circulation. T! 
Che hardware business 1s pro- 5 - 10.000 4.8 8.45 new member of the tabloid style business 
portionally greater in_ the 2.5 5.000 3.8 65.1% 8.25 > 62.95 paper group will be published by Dom 
smaller cities because there is Under 2,500 tic Engineering Publications, and 
less specialty store competition Incorporated 7.5 28.21 | serve as a companion to Domestic E) 

; , Unincorporated 36.4 neering to give complete coverage of ¢ 

and the neighboring rural and 


2 contractor-dealer field 
small town population swells 100.00°, e 
the local sales. 


: ti : ; 7 Building Trends, The Building Ma 
Chis condition is clearly reflected in the larger percentage of HARDWARE zine of the Great Southwest, 734x1( 
\ce subscribers than of population in the smaller communities. See made initial appearance in April w 
the table above. 


10,000 controlled circulation. Pad; 
Publishing Company, Dallas, is the p 
From the largest city to the smallest town HARDWARE AGE gives you thorough 
coverage of reading hardware men. 


ducer. 
© Harpware Ace 
A Chilton 239 West 39th Street. New York.N.Y 


Publication 
\. 1.4 ae | Vv fer, ee iy 


subscribers are found in simi- 50 - 100,000 5.3 5.94 
lar proportions. 25 - 50,000 5.2 6.53) 
10 - 25,000 74 11.51 


100.0%, 














Joins Advertising Producers 


William H. Kreicker has joined Ad‘ 
tising Producers-Associated, Inc., Chica 
of which his brother, Lou W., is pr 
dent. 
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{CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Transportation 


S/ipping Review, also shows that re- 
conditioning and repair of vessels is 
ceastantly going on, not only in the 
xe seaboard centers, but on the 
at Lakes and inland rivers, as well. 
\ large number of vessels now in 
secvice will require a considerable 
ar.ount of work to bring them up to 
the safety requirements of the latest 
regulations of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation. Improve- 
ments will include the installation of 
fire preventing, detecting and extin- 
shing equipment and other pro- 
tective equipment. In addition, eco- 
nomical operation of vessels calls for 
modernization in the direction of 
sreater speed and similar improve- 


{ 
5 


~ 


is 4) 


ments. 

@ A keen observer of America’s avi- 
ation industry recently declared that 
the sun has a harder time setting over 
cur aeronautical empire than it does 
over the domains of Great Britain. 
This, very briefly, sums up not only 
the current extensiveness of the avia- 
tion market but the potentialities just 
ahead which give every indication of 
expanding this year and in the next 
few years to come. 

Every element that contributes to 
the development of aviation as an in- 
dustry, and consequently to manufac- 
turers whose outputs find a fertile 
market in aviation, enjoyed its great- 
est year in 1936. 

Domestic air transport has expand- 
ed more rapidly than any other trans- 
portation medium in American his- 
tory. Even during the depression 
years passenger air trafhc rose briskly, 
but during last year all previous records 
were eclipsed. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments immediately affecting mar- 
eters of equipment for the aviation 
ndustry is the airport expansion pro- 
ram stimulated by W.P.A. grants. 

rtually every state in the U. S. is 
senefiting from this improvement 
tivity. According to Aviation, ex- 
enditures already approved by State 

iministrations total more than $56,- 

0,000. 

A survey of the newest designs of 

craft in production this year shows 

at welded steel tubing is now the 
most common material used for fuse- 
lege or hull construction although 


a 


a 4 





AWARDS and HONORS 


- Conferred on Advertising of 
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Rickard Clients 





1923—N.1LAA Exhibit by Advertising Agency First Award 
1923—N.1.A.A Advertisement in Color First Award 
1923—N.1.A.A Advertising by an Advertising Agency First Award 
1925—N.LA.A. Institutional Advertisement Second Award 
1926—N.1.A.A. Use of Color in Advertising First Award 
1926—N.1.A.A. Twelve Advertisements Featuring News First Award 
1927—N.LA.A. Exhibit of Industrial Advertising Silver Cup 
1927—N.LA.A. Advertisement in Reference Media First Award 
1927—N.LA.A. Series of Power Plant Advertisements Second Award 
1928—N.1.A.A. Campaign in Industrial Papers Silver Cup 
1928—N.1L.A.A. Use of Color in Advertising Second Award 
1928—N.1LA.A. Twelve Advertisements Featuring News Second Award 
1929—N.LA.A. Exhibit of Industrial Advertising Silver Cup 
1929—N.1.A.A. Three Campaigns by Advertising Agency Second Award 
1929—N.LA.A. Series of Twelve Industrial Advertisements Second Award 


1931—Harvard Award —_ Industrial Advertising Campaign ($1000.00) First Award 


1931—N.1L.A.A. Campaign Carry ing Out Central Sales Idea Silver Cup 
1931—N.1.A.A. Campaign Carrying Out Central Sales Idea Honor Mention 
1931—N.1.A.A. Campaign for Presentation of Facilities Silver Cup 
1931—N.LA.A. Campaign for Presentation of Facilities Honor Mention 
1931—N.L.A.A. Advertisement for Art Work & Photography Bronze Plaque 
1931—N.1.A.A. Campaign for Performance Copy Honor Mention 
1931—N.1L.A.A. Campaign for Art Work & Photography Honor Mention 
1931—N.1.A.A. Two Campaigns to Meet a Specific Problem Honor Mention 
1932—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Power Plant Equipment First Award 
1932—N.1.A.A. Campaign Featuring Production Equipment First Award 
1932—N.1LA.A. Campaign Featuring Materials & Supplies First Award 
1933—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Power Plant Equipment First Award 
1933—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Metals First Award 
1933—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Materials & Supplies First Award 
1934—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Metals First Award 
1935—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Equipment First Award 
1935—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Materials First Award 
1935—N.LA.A. Campaign Featuring Metals Honor Mention 
1936—Annual 

Advtg. Awards Industrial Advertising Campaign Medal 

1936— Annual 

Advtg. Awards Trade & Professional Advertising Honor Mention 
1936—N.1.A.A. Campaign Featuring Metals First Award 
1936—N.1.A.A. Campaign Featuring Fabrication Parts Honor Mention 
1936—N.1.A.A. Campaign Featuring Accessory Installations Honor Mention 
1936—N.L.A.A. Campaign Featuring Materials Honor Mention 
1937—Annual 

Advig. Awards Industrial Advertising Campaign Honor Mention 








ONSISTENTLY GOOD ADVERTISING and sound planning have 
aided our clients in maintaining and increasing their position in 

their respective industries. Remarkable sales records have been established. 
q An interesting story of the advertising and merchandising contributing 
to the growth and development of the well-known companies we serve 


is available. We shall be pleased to present it on request. 


ickard @ Company, Inc. 


1937...25TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
230 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 








aluminum alloy and Monococque are and friendship of buyers after the un- 
also being widely used. According precedented current demand subsides. 
to Aero Digest, widespread use is It would hardly be an exaggeration 
now being made of Thiokol, a syn- say that even if suppliers to the tra 
thetic rubber product, for engine and portation industry immediately c1 
oil line tubing, crash-resisting tanks tailed advertising expenditures, th 
and sealing fuselage, windows and sales curve would continue its upw 
doors of high altitude planes. Thio- path. Six years of retrenchment, : 
kol also has been recommended for constant inroads of obsolescence 
gaskets, washers, and tubing where oil- the demand created by traffic exp 
proof, moisture-proof qualities are an sion would be sufficient to keep ma: 
asset. facturers busy for a long time to co: 
@ The highly specialized field of air- How, then, should marketers of 
craft radio is moving ahead rapidly, dustrial equipment advertise tod: 
Aero Digest points out. Advances in The answer to this question lies, fi 
aeronautics are dependent on the de- in an appreciation of the tremend 
velopment and use of navigational backlog of orders with which ma: 
facilities and only comparatively re- facturers are trying to keep pace 
ak cently has this phase of the field re- running their plants at capacity. Bi 
Because ul 1s ceived the benefit of a standardization ers want deliveries. In many branches 
program. The fast military plane, the of transportation, materials and equ 
*” HEADQU anaes oe commercial transport and the private ment cannot be delivered within 
flier in his small ship all have radi- months after orders are placed. Depri- 
cally different radio requirements and vation of the supplies they want after 
oi : : limitations, yet all must use the same years of starvation buying often means 
Freight Transportation . . . . radio facilities with safety to them- dissatisfied customers. Here is a specific 
selves and others. institutional assignment for advert 




















for News and Information on 


... THE TRAFFIC WORLD offers me ; 7 . : 
you the most complete coverage of With commercial airplane produc- ing——an opportunity to retain cus- 


the traffic departments of volume tion definitely on the rise, a trend tomers’ good will and at the same time 


shippers and carriers. Its industrial . | ; ; 
- e » deve acate the uneasiness caused by de 
readers are the “four thousand ship- seems to be developing toward small P re d by « 
pers who control 67% of the total enclosed monoplanes below fifty horse- layed deliveries. 
originating tonnage of the nation power, selling in the $1,600 or lower @ A flood of orders frequently inspires 
and pay 85% of the railroad freight ms "tr . ‘ 
bill” (J. V. Gilmour, Roche, Wil- brackets. Experts anticipate the ap- a temptation to become lax in stand- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., in pearance shortly of planes with mod- ards of inspection and quality. Here 
> > » ; > . a 
Printers’ Ink). bp my oe. ern automobile motors converted to is another constructive job that adver- 
pay an average of $907,563 a year : - ta $i. : 
to the transportation companies aircraft use. Delivery of transport tising can perform today. Customers 
all this in addition to the cost of planes shows a trend toward larger must be impressed with the fact that 
operating their own motor trucks a a i ‘s bei , ‘ned i . 3 
and intraplant handling equipment, eames —r quality is being maintained in spite of 
the cost of packing materials, ship- While the expansion of aviation as production pressure and the need for 
a — equipment and supplies, a private diversion does not directly speedy deliveries. 
and warehouse space. : d , J 

si vag affect the importance of the industry 
TRAFFIC WORLD'S transportation as a transportation medium, it does 
readers are the officials who are re- reveal a greater “air-conscious” spirit 
sponsible for the planning and mer- 
chandising of the freight services of 
the railroads, trucking companies, must inevitably result in still greater 
express and car-loading companies. air passenger transportation, thus re- 


steamship lines, barge lines, and air . ; 
acting to the benefit of those who 


Insistence on quality is as important 
a buying element as ever, especially in 
view of the fact that during the lean 
years manufacturers were engaged in 
extensive experimentation on improve- 
ments that are now being incorporated 
in their products. Quality, then, 
should be another dominant theme of 
industrial marketing today. 


among laymen. And this, in turn, 


lines. 
look upon aviation as a logical mar- 


TRAFFIC WORLD is your entrée hee Geo diate goods. 


into the ten billion dollar freight- 
handling-and-transportation market. The facts and trends enumerated 


here, indicative though they are of the 
rich sales opportunities offered by the 


These current functions of advert 
ing really tend to transfer the activ 
from the sales to the production 
partment. Application of advertisi 





Truckloadings Ppor 
up 30.58% (Feb., Mar., Apr. ’37 transportation industry, are neverthe- 
a less symbols of a vital problem facing es , : 

Carloadings ae : , in its proper perspective will certai: 
ub 18.43% (First 4 months ’37) industrial marketers which must be A 
up 1S43% (first ¢ months 30 , = ay i react to the benefit of manufactur 
considered if their future welfare is to 

who plot their paths from a long ra: 








For more information, write be safeguarded. : , 
point of view. 


In any lush market, such as the pres- 
The P 
. y ent one, advertising ceases to be prima- 
7 rattie Ww orld rily an instrument for promoting sales Babcock with U. S. Gypsum 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, Ill. and instead becomes a means of per- Frank R. Babcock, former Nash ad 





Eastern Advertising Office, = ‘ . . —_ 2 m , - 
S12 Fifth Ave., New York forming a broad customer relations tising manager, has been named _adve 
. ing manager of U. S. Gypsum Comp: 


b . . - - 
eae a ae aor job, calculated to retain the confidence Chicago, succeeding E. M. Oren, resig: 
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Market Analysis 


sions. A manufacturer selling direct- 
ly to industrial consumers found sta- 
tistics pleasant to contemplate for 
many years. Sales were increasing 
and the manufacturer’s share of the 
existing business showed a satisfactory 
trend. Finally an _ investigation 
showed that industrial distributors 
could be induced to sell the product. 
Careful groundwork was done and a 
well-rounded plan was put into effect. 
The result is that the volume of deal- 
er building has been made to assume 
increasing importance without ad- 
versely affecting the direct con- 
sumer volume. 
@ Assuming that a company’s way of 
selling is right, is starting off on the 
wrong foot. The contrary assumption 
at the outset is safer. Channels of 
distribution may be right or wrong, 
improved or hindered. In addition to 
hard, tangible or measurable facts, a 
market survey properly concerns it- 
self also with psychological factors, as 
distinguished from those of an eco- 
nomic nature. Some of the questions 
that this phase of a survey can an- 
swer are these: 

(a) Reactions of the market to a new 

or improved product, or to an 
old one in comparison with its 
competitors. 
Is there and, if so, why is there 
a distinct preference for or 
prejudice against given features 
or types? 

(c) Should buying habits be changed 
and, if so, is this practicable? 

(d) What is the most effective sell- 
ing and advertising appeal that 
can be used? 

The unwary should be cautioned 
against accepting the testimony of 
customers and potential customers on 
questions of what constitutes an ef- 
fective appeal. A reliable answer can 
rarely, if ever, be produced by asking 
the direct question. It must be de- 
duced by answers to other questions. 

Methods used in unearthing market 
data necessarily vary with the re- 
quirements. In the case of products 
sold to industry, the massed advance 
of query-armed cohorts is rarely re- 
quired, useful as this attack has 
proved in capturing general con- 
sumer markets. Nevertheless, field 
work is still an essential; but it does 
not follow that the swivel chair, the 
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telephone and the multigraph are ut- 
terly useless adjuncts. 

As many sages have observed in 
various words, knowing where to get 
information is next best to having it. 
An experienced advertising man 
knows numerous sources of informa- 
tion. Publishers of business papers, 
among others, have made many valu- 
able contributions to knowledge of 
the fields they cover. Sometimes this 
information alone is sufficient. Fre- 
quently it is extremely useful as a 
starting point, saving much duplica- 
tion of effort. So much reliable mar- 


ket information is available that it 
may prove wasteful to start compil- 
ing original data without first learn- 
ing what information exists. An ad- 
vertising man not long ago spent 
months in gathering information on 
a certain industry, only to find after- 
ward that the information had been 
printed recently in a business paper. 
An important consideration in 
planning and executing market sur- 
veys is the selection of personnel. 
Here again, there is no substitute for 
experience—and not merely experi- 
(Continued on Page 63) 











OPERATING HEADS 


Institute or epqnese purchases of 
every type of equipment or sup- 
ply needed for operation of the 
plant. Discuss purchases with 
other executive groups. Exert 
strong influence on purchases. 


SUPERVISING MEN 


Include superintendents and fore- 
men in operating and production 
groups. Make initial purchasing 
recommendations and cooperate 
with production and operating 
heads in approving purchase 
orders. 





MANAGING EXECUTIVES 


Control policies and activities 
of the meat plant. Give final 
ares to major purchases of 
all ty Approve selected 
types of equipment, supplies and 
materials used in the plant. 


PRODUCTION HEADS 


Recommend purchases of ma- 
chinery and equipment used in 
manufacturing operations, as well 
as approve materials and ingre- 
dients used in the plant. 


ENGINEERS AND 
MAINTENANCE MEN 


Include master mechanics and 
other important individuals en- 
gaged in operation and mainte- 
nance of all equipment, who 
prepare specifications and dis- 
cuss and recommend purchases. 








Investigations show an average of four men 
enter into discussion and decision on purchases 


For real results, your advertising 
messages must reach the men who 
initiate and control purchases. THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER gives 
you comprehensive unit coverage 
of plants in the field, PLUS a satu- 
ration of executives and penetration 
into the plants that pays definite 
advertising dividends. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is 
the only publication that can give 
you the penetration you need to- 
gether with quality editorial back- 
ground and definite reader interest 
in both the editorial and the ad- 
vertising pages. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is FIRST by any 
standard of comparison! 


a the thinking of these men in terms of your 
product with advertising in The National Provisioner. 


© Provisioner a 


Meat Packing and Allied. 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


300 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Leader Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1031 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
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T TREATING 
FORGING 


Metal working companies 
are spending millions for 
heat treating and forging 
equipment im _ connection 
with modernization pro- 
grams . . Readers of 

HEAT TREATING 

AND 
FORGING 
specify practically all of 

this equipment. 
isk for proof 
of reader interest 
Published t 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 

108 Smithheld St. Pittsburgh, Pa 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 
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suld regularly help 
prospects to reduce 
time o certain operation, 
c make intelligent suggestions along 
that line—that salesman would always 
be welcome. 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT will do just that. Your adver 
tisement in this paper will reach your 
prospect at the same time as the info 
mative editorial material 

BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT reaches every month, the kev 
mer the “hard-to-get-at’’? men in the 


steel industr 


Largest circulation in the steel 


mills of any business paper 


A. B.C. A. B. P. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





N. 1 A.A. 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


News 





Announce Chairmen of 
Conference Committees 


W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, 
Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, general 
conference chairman for the Chicago con- 
ference of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Sept. 22-24, has an- 
nounced the following committee chair- 
men 

Program, Rudolf W. Staud, sales pro- 
motion manager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Company, Des Plaines, Ill.; attendance 
promotion, H. D. Payne, advertising man- 
ager, Chicago Molded Products Corpora- 
tion; exhibits, G. A. Hansen, advertising 
manager, Steel Sales Corporation; hotel 
reservations and registration, B. R. Graff, 
advertising manager, Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company; entertainment, Ralph E 
Williams, advertising manager, B. F 
Gump Company 


Release Tentative 
Conference Program 


The pow annual industrial sales 
promotion and advertising conference and 
exposition of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association to be held at Chi- 
cago, Sept. 22-24, will offer one of the 
most helpful and useful programs ever 
staged by the organization, perusal of the 
tentative schedule indicates. 

The three day meeting has been worked 
out on a timed schedule by the program 
committee, and Rudolf W. Staud, chair- 
man, has announced the following sub- 
jects which now await assignment to 
speakers: 

“Trends in Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing Practice.” 

“How the Industrial Advertising Man- 
ager Can Function for the Public Rela- 
tions Program of His Company.” 

“How Advertising Works and How 

e Measure Its Results.” 

“How to Evaluate Publications—Meth- 
ods of Qualitative and Quantitative 
Analysis.” 

“How to Use and Not Use Industrial 
Motion Pictures.” 

“How to Develop Industrial Mailing 
Lists.” 

“How to Eliminate Waste in Adver- 
tising and Secure Greater Effectiveness 
from the Advertising Dollar.” 

“How to Organize and Carry on Mar- 
ket Research Activities and How to Apply 
the Facts.” 

“How to Apply Showmanship and Add 
Sales Power to Industrial Copy.” 

“How We Codrdinate Our Sales and 
Advertising Activities.” 

“How New Legislation Affects Indus- 
trial Marketing and Advertising.” 

“How Much Shall We Spend for Sales 
Promotion and Advertising?” 

“How to Make Catalogs Carry the 
Maximum Selling Load.” 

“How to Write Better Sales Letters.” 
(Letter clinic.) 

In addition to these subjects which will 


be treated by outstanding leaders in 
industrial marketing and advertising fie!d, 
there will be a full morning devoted 
parallel sessions by membership classit 
tions affording members an opportunity t 
discuss their special problems such as 
how to introduce a new product most 
fectively, how to create more interest 
the advertising on part of salesmen, | 
to direct an institutional advertising 
paign and problems of distributor relati 
ship. 

As an integral part of the confers 
there will be an unusual exposition of 
dustrial advertising processes and eq 
ment and a dramatic presentation of 1 
kets for industrial products 


Keene Elected President 
Of Boston Chapter 
Albert R. Keene, advertising mana; 


Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Nor! 
Downs, Mass., was elected president 
Technical Advertis- 

ing Association, Bos- 

ton, at a meeting 

held at Providence, 

May 14. He succeeds 

E. S. Lawson, adver- 

tising manager, The 

Foxboro Company, 

Foxboro, Mass. 


Other officers 
elected were Donald 
H. White, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, vice-president, 
and Louis F. Cashen, 
advertising manager, Albert R. Keene 
B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Boston, 
As tribute to George Francis Whipple 
who is celebrating his fiftieth year in the 
business publication field, the association, 
at this meeting, presented its distinguished 
member with a traveling bag. In re- 
sponse, Mr. Whipple traced the his 
tory of the N.I.A.A. back to the round 
table talk era. He spoke of the national 
body as “a college of hard knocks, bring- 
ing out an exchange of ideas—helping 
us to do something a little better than it 
has ever been done before—making bet- 
ter men, through better methods, through 
advertising.” 


secretary ~- treasurer 


Mail Questionnaires for 
N.LA.A. Budgets Survey 
] 


Report forms for the annual industrial 
advertising budgets survey have been 
mailed by N.I.A.A. headquarters office 
to 2,650 industrial advertisers. It is 
planned to have a tabulation and an ana! 
sis of returns ready for distribution at the 
Chicago conference this fall. 

In addition to all the data usual 
gathered in this survey covering allo 
tion of appropriations to media and 
relation of advertising expense in p 
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centage of sales, an additional question 
has been inserted in the questionnaire to 
establish information on total sales expense 
in percentage of sales. Advertising man- 
agers who receive the report form are 
ed to enlist the codperation of their 
managers in developing this new 
it of information and to return the 
ns as promptly as possible. 


Kenyon Will Pilot 
Cincinnati Chapter 


Howard K. Kenyon, Armco Culvert 
Manufacturers Association, Middletown, 
O., was elected president of the Cincinnati 
Association of Indus- 
trial Marketers, May 
18, succeeding 
Charles M. Reesey, 
advertising manager, 
Cincinnati Milling 
Machine and Cincin- 
nati Grinders, Inc 

Other officers 

ted for the en- 

ing year are: 
st vice - president, 
en T. Rooch, vice- 
sident, The Inter- 
te Sanitation 
mpany; second 
- president, Her- 
Klein, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
und Cincinnati Grinders, Inc.; secretary- 
easurer, Marion Curley, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. 

Active directors include Charles M 
Reesey and C. Oscar Schmidt, Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Company. Associate di- 
rectors are John Kock, Modern Machine 
Shop, and D. R. Swormstedt, Signs of 

> Times 

The officers and directors will be in- 
stalled at the group's annual outing, 


June 23 


H. K. Kenyon 


Indiana Industrial 
Marketers Organize 


Organization of an Indiana group of 
industrial marketers, projected to afhliate 
with the National Industrial Advertisers 
—_ has been started in Indian- 
apouns., 

The executive committee includes J. M. 
Jewell, advertising manager, Reeves Pul- 
ley Company, Columbus; Marvell Dallas, 
advertising manager, E. C. Atkins & Com- 
pany; Paul N. Cook, advertising director, 
P. R. Mallory Company; Howard Cald- 
well, president, Caldwell-Baker Company, 
and H. L. Martin, sales promotion man- 
ager, Diamond Chain & Mfg. Company. 

A final organization meeting will be 
held June 17. 


Outline Procedure for 
Codperative Advertising 


An approach to codperative industry 
vertising was given to the Engineering 
Advertisers Association, Chicago, May 10, 
William Hogenson, president, Chicago 
Vit treous Enamel Product Company and 
treasurer, Porcelain Enamel Institute, and 
H. J. McKeever, assistant manager, adver- 
tising publications, Portland Cement Asso- 
c tion 
Mr. Hogenson declared that he is con- 
vinced that practically any industry can 
do a successful advertising job if it will 
observe these seven points: 
Form an association which has the 


h 
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support of the majority of the industry 
volume. 2. Be sure that officers are men 
who have a considerable stake in the in- 
dustry’s welfare. 3. Start on a relatively 
small budget. 4. Spend a little time in- 
vestigating present and prospective mar- 
kets. 5. Sell the industry on a codpera- 
tive advertising program. 6. Select a 
good advertising agency familiar with as- 
sociation work. 7. After the campaign is 
started, merchandise it to the industry and 
instruct its members in ways of cashing in 
on what the association is doing. 

If the coéperative advertising campaign 
is to pay dividends Mr. McKeever said 
there must be: 

1. A harmonious and stable codperative 
organization, whatever its form. 2. A 
market promotion program with clearly 
defined objectives. 3. An understanding 


of advertising’s part in the job. 4. Strong 
enough advertising to do the job. 5. A 
program to keep the industry acquainted 
with and sold on the advertising. 6. An 
eye on the far goal as well as points along 
the way. 

The E. A. A. will hold its annual frolic 


and election of officers June 18. 


Chevalier Points to 
Need for Advertising 


Faced by a period of rising prime costs, 
labor, material and taxes, industry's alter- 
natives are to raise prices, increase efh- 
ciency or increase volume, according to 
Col. Willard T. Chevalier, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, who 
addressed the — 18 meeting of the Cin- 
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More and more companies are selecting fast growing, influen- 
tial PRODUCTS FINISHING to tell their sales story to plant 
operating executives who buy equipment and supplies used 
in the cleaning, plating, polishing and finishing of metals. 


Have you investigated this publication? Write for rates and data. 
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cinnati Association of Industrial Mar- 
keters 

Pointing to the hazards of price rais- 
ing, Col. Chevalier suggested the best so 
lution of the situation lies in the last two 
alternatives, which creates merchandising 
opportunities for industrial advertisers 

“All of us must increase our volume, 
now that costs are on the up, in order to 
increase the net,’ he declared. “We must 
capitalize on the necessity for increased 
efhciency to present our goods as a means 
of increasing our customers’ efficiency. Sell 
the same people something new! Future 
markets will be replacement markets, and 
replacement selling is real selling,” he em 
phasized 

Because of the physical limitations of 
salesmen, the emergency commands great- 
er use of advertising to saturate the mar- 
ket with the story of the product and to 
condition the market so that salesmen may 
show the highest selling efficiency, the 
Colonel pointed out 


New Jersey Chooses 
Carroll for Leader 


Harry M. Carroll, advertising manager, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, 
N. J., was named president, Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, at the annual 
election, May 19. He succeeds Herbert 
V. Mercready, advertising manager, Mag- 
nus Chemical Company, Garwood, N. J 
Other officers were elected as follows: 
Vice-president, Kenneth W. Bailey, ad- 
vertising manager, Primary Battery Divi- 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bloomfield; 
treasurer, Harold H. Karn, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, Jersey City; 


sion, 


secre- 


Photo by J. 8. Cawley 


Harry M. Carroll, advertising man- 
ager, Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, accepts the gavel of the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
from retiring president Herbert V 
Mercready, advertising manager, 
Magnus Chemical Company, Gar- 
wood, at the annual meeting May |9 
eieaetiaeasiiieanl 





tary, W. W. Gilbert, 
Company, Roselle. 
Logan D. Grupelli, 
ucts Company, Harrison, 
Bowe, Carrier Corporation, Newark, were 
elected directors for a two year term. 
W. E. Haver, The Recorder Press, Plain- 
field, was named associate director. 
Warren M. Hackenberg, Ingersoll Rand 
Company, Phillipsburg, was appointed 
chairman of the direct mail committee; 
and H. E. Fry, sales promotion manager, 


MORE MEN 
Fay lo Kead 
METAL INDUSTRY 


From April Ist to May 15, 1937—324 
new subscribers—and not just sub- 
scribers—quality subscribers—each 
representing heavy buying power, 
each of influence in directing the 
purchases of an outstanding metal 
finishing business establishment. 


Watson Stillman 


National Oil Prod- 
and Walter A 


Such subscribers are attracted by, 
pay for and read METAL INDUSTRY 
solely for information on metal fin- 
ishing problems and to keep abreast 
of new developments. Readers of 
METAL INDUSTRY rely on this ac- 
curate, concise, practical and mod- 
ern publication. Their confidence 
extends to the advertising section as 
well as to the text pages. 


Advertising value based on editorial 
achievement and steadily growing 
circulation explain why so many 
manufacturers are concentrating their 


advertising in METAL INDUSTRY. 
Published by 


METAL INDUSTRY 


Chipman Chemical Company, Bou 
Brook, chairman publicity committee. 


Toronto Gets Charter; 
Re-elects Officers 


The Industrial Advertisers Associati 
of Ontario, Toronto, received its chart 
as a chapter of the N. I. A. A., May 3 
when William E. McFee, president, ma 
formal presentation to V. R. Young, ; 
vertising manager, Canadian General Ek 
tric Company, Ltd., president of the C. 
adian group. Other members of ¢ 
national body who went to Toronto 
the ceremony Were Milo E. Smith, adv 
tising manager, Chicago Bridge @ I: 
Works, Chicago, N. I. A. A. vice-pre 
dent, and Elmer Edward Way, advertisi 
manager, Taylor Instruments Compa: 
Rochester, N. Y., N A. A. director 

The Canadian chapter becomes ¢ 
fourteenth unit of the N. I. A. A. ; 
gives the association an international ch 
acter. The Toronto group was organiz 
early in the year and its officers, in 
dition to Mr. Young, who were re-elect 
last month are: Vice-president, C. F 
Hamilton, Jr., Hamilton Gear & Machi: 
Company; secretary, L. B. Hicks, Can 
dian General Electric Co., Ltd., and tre 
urer, L. E. Messinger, Canadian [ 
Materials, Ltd. 


Pittsburgh Muses 
Over Marketing Skit 


The Industrial Advertising Council 
Pittsburgh listened to an interesting 
last month in form of a case study 
launching a new business, The Wells Ax! 
Company. The dramatization involved 
the advertising, promotion and _selli 
problems, formulation of policies and 
budgeting. 

The cast included: Sales manager, Wa 
ter F. Nathan, P. Wall Manufacturing 
Company; advertising manager, David A 
Wolff, Edwin L. Wiegand Compary; and 
agency account executive, H. S$. Shule: 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc 


Milwaukee Meeting Held 
In Photo Studio 
The May meeting of the Milwaukee . 


sociation of Industrial Advertisers was 
held in the Pohlman Studios, where the 
group witnessed four actual dramatiza 
tions made to illustrate some of the vari 
ous methods used to give drama and 1: 
terest to photographs of industrial sul 
jects. One of the photographs made :: 
reproduced in this issue on page 26. 

Melvin J. Evans, chairman of th 
board, Evans Associates, Inc., Chicag 
will address the Milwaukee chapter, Jur 
10, on “Market Research.” 


Three Give T.P.A. 
Views on Space Buying 


A symposium on business paper space 
buying featured the May 10 meeting o! 
the Technical Publicity Association, Ne 
York, with the viewpoints of the adve 
tiser, agency and publisher, respective 
covered by W. L. Thompson, director 
public relations, Western Electric C 
pany, New York; A. L. Billingsley, pr 
dent, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cle 
land; and Malcolm Muir, president, M 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
York. 

The three speakers agreed that 
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nt evaluation of editorial contents is 
most important single factor today in 
purchase of space in business and 
nical papers. Advertisers and agencies 
urged to look further than the sur- 
appeal of impressive statistical charts 
other data offered in support of busi- 
paper sales stories. 
Mr. Billingsley pointed out that the 
ness press has emerged from the 
ire fog era’’ which was prevalent ten 
fteen years ago and today is operat- 
in the “What's between the covers?” 
He suggested that advertisers and 
sencies examine carefully the editorial 
formance of business papers with par- 
lar emphasis on the understanding 
wn of readers’ problems and the ability 
help solve those problems. 
ndustrial management has shown a 
Jlency to view the purchasing of ad- 
tising as a job of minor importance, 
Mr. Thompson said. He deplored the 
< of verified circulation information of- 
d in the business and technical paper 
presenting figures that showed only 
business publications out of a total 
1,502, or 15.6 per cent, are A.B.C. 
embers, while only eighty-eight, or eight 
cent, have C.C.A. recognition. Of 
total claimed circulation in the busi- 
ss press, he said, only forty-four per 
it qualifies as A.B.C. or C.C.A., while 
nety per cent of the total newspaper 
rculation in the United States and Can- 
la is A.B.C., and eighty per cent of the 
total farm paper and general magazine 
lation is A.B.C. 
‘There are two elements in circulation 
it publishers have to sell,” Mr. Thomp- 
n declared. “These are quantity and 
quality—and in denying your right to 
sccurate knowledge of the former, in the 
ight of emphasis they place on the latter, 
they are no more logical than the butcher 
who offers an excellent cut of beef but 
ivs he has no scales. The pity of it is 
that buyers are alone responsible for this 
situation. 
“There will always be some publishers 
who will take a chance of getting by with- 
a check on their circulation claims 
ind who will persist in ignoring the ac- 
cepted rules of the game, until buyers 
make it clear that unsupported evidence 
coverage will be penalized by no busi- 
ness or by reduced schedules.” 
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Market Analysis 


ence in making market surveys. There 
is a classic example of what is in- 
volved. The story is that an organ- 
ization was engaged to promote the 
sale of lift trucks. Their first step 
was to ask a publisher, “What is a 
lift truck?” The tale as told to the 
writer named names, and the speaker 
was one of the parties to the transac- 
tion. 
t may seem obvious, but sometimes 
verlooked, that knowledge of in- 
try, industrial requirements and 
ustrial executives is essential to 
cess in studying the market for 

industrial product. When such 
»wledge is coupled with experience 
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in making market studies, and a repu- 
tation for doing conscientious work, 
the combination makes for success 
with economy. 

This subject of economy deserves 
comment. Obviously there must be 
a relationship between the cost of the 
effort and the value of the result. It 
does not usually follow that the cost 
will be in direct proportion to the 
value. The latter 
any reasonable cost of 
information; indeed, it 
happens that one significant fact, dis- 
covered with little effort or born of 


may far exceed 
getting the 
frequently 


the union of inspiration and infor- 
mation, has changed the entire course 


of a business. 

If the results expected do not jus- 
tify the cost of a thorough market 
analysis job, it is far better not to 
attempt it at all. 
leads by inadequacy or misinterpre- 
tation, however honestly rendered, is 


A report that mis- 


not merely a waste of money, but a 
possible ruinous liability. A report 
that accurately covers essential facts, 
clearly presented, correctly analyzed 
and properly applied is worth all it 
costs—usually far more. 





ERE is a BIG MARKET you should in- 

vestigate for 1937. Tell us what your 
Product is and we will tell you about its 
sales possibilities in this field. 
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Industrial Mourns Passing of sonal friends, but a close associate 
Marketing Russell T. Gray our entire staff. 


Gray was already well established 


To tHe Eprror: I was terribly : 
Costs Only . a leading industrial advertising age 


shocked to learn of the death of Rus- 


$1 per Year sell T. Gray. I considered “Russ” when our company was formed fou 


teen years ago, but he was one of 
first of our “competitors” to wish 

success and offer any coéperation po 
sible. He did not merely state th 
but he followed it up at the first o 
portunity with a personal offer to ex 
change ideas on practices and method 


Gray not only one of my warmest per- 





The result was that executives 
our organization and his visited ba 
and forth several times, and to ou 
the younger organization, he and his 
entire staff “opened their doors” with 
A : out reserve. They had not only buil: 

genctles ¢ ¢ @ a sound and profitable business, bu: 

had tested many practices new to in 
dustrial advertising agents, the adop 
tion of which proved of immense 





preter Wood Products. They ltke its modern appearance, its un- 
paralleled contact with plant executives and the caliber of results 
t produces. 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 


value. 

Friendship such as this, and a record 
such as Gray made in industrial ad 
vertising, comes only from progressiv« 
” - and fair leadership backed by the out- 

TRUTH IN ADVERTISING”’—A. F. A. SINCE 1911 standing quelitics of 2 men who helps 


“FACTS IN ADVERTISING’’—IEN SINCE 1933 all and injures none. The advertising 


profession will feel his loss in many 














ways. 





Oscar S. Tyson, 
President, O. S. Tyson and Company, 
= = Inc., New York 
oy — ie ‘ mm MEMBER - os 
1933 mare mee ras wows | | aa CCA vvyY 
Copywriter's Views 


Support Copy Chasers 








To THe Eprror: I have read with 
interest Copy Chasers’ award of the 


The two phrases are synonymous. . the first represents an earnest, sound proposal April “*Boo-of -the-Month” to ¢t 
the second has the backing of the original and only good sized test of how well m - . . 2 oe 
both work in actual practice Axelson copy and Mr. Cassidy ite 

Industrial Equipment News took the A.F.A. tip and pioneered a distinctly different lightening reply in your May issue 
editorial and advertising style and makeup . one which ably supports and lends real . . 
advantages to strictly FACTUAL, conservative advertising. Apparently the advertisement wh 

RESULT? a reader following, already larger than that of any paper in its PP *y .. 
field, in excess of 50,000 the confidence and interest of which is indicated by more raised the issue Was because of \ 
than 12,000 reader inquiries per issue . . . both of which have combined to bring moré ~ os : = 
advertisers into IEN than to any other publication in its field. Cost? Only $79 to Cassidy s method of conducting an 
8 > : 
oS an toons periment—he wished to prove to 


“TRUTH AND FACTS IN ADVERTISING—PAY". Proof? Check IEN and the IEN Plan client that business paper advertising 
THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY is read. The need for proof of t! 


kind is nothing new. All of us 





‘ 
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dustrial copywriters frequently face 
the necessity of proving to our clients 
that business paper copy reaches its 
zoal—is actually read by the prospec- 
ve purchaser. 

Granted that Mr. Cassidy’s objec- 
ves were above question. But to his 
nethod of conducting the test, I join 
our Copy Chasers in taking excep- 
on. 

In proving that Axelson advertising 
vas exerting a ponderable force in the 
rade, Mr. Cassidy permitted his client 
o suffer an embarrassing loss of pres- 
ige. This is inexcusable, since it is 
tantamount to tearing down the foun- 
lation to prove that it is supporting 
the house. The repair job may take 
time and prove costly. 

From Mr. Cassidy’s letter, I gather 
that Axelson is now safely embarked on 
| program more in keeping with the 
company’s standing in the trade. I 
wish him and his client the best of 
luck. And in the future, I would sug- 
gest to both that they ask the business 
papers for supporting facts when they 
need reassurance that they are reach- 
ing the market. Or, perhaps a few 
couponed advertisements making at- 
tractive offers to the trade would sup- 
ply the needed proof. 

In any event, I am sure that Mr. 
Cassidy’s ingenuity will find a way 
without jeopardizing the good will 
which he has striven so hard to build 
up for his client. 

C. W. Rice, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Webster Leaves Cutler-Hammer 
to Join Lord & Thomas 


Forrest U. Webster has resigned as 
erchandising sales manager, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
electrical controls, 
to join the staff of 
Lord & Thomas, 
New York, the lat- 
ter part of June. 

Mr. Webster 
joined Cutler-Ham- 
mer in 1925 as ad- 
vertising manager 
and was advanced 
to his present posi- 
tion in 1934. He is 
well known for his 
activity in the in- 
dustrial advertising 
and marketing field, 
having served as 





F. U. Webster 


resident of the National Industrial Ad- 


*rtisers Association in 1932-33 and as 
resident of Milwaukee Association of In- 
istrial Advertisers in 1929-30. 

Mr. Webster has been active in the Na- 
nal Electrical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
mm for many years, now heading the ad- 
rtising and publicity committee and the 
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enclosed switch section and serves as a 
member of the business development com- 
mittee. 

His first industrial advertising work was 
with the H. W. Caldwell Company, now 
a part of Link-Belt Company, where he 
advanced from office boy to advertising 
manager. Later he was in the advertising 
department of Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana and subsequently had agency 
experience with the Irvin F.  Paschall 
Agency, Chicago. 


Riemersma Leaves Crane; 

Joins “The Architectural Record" 
Claude B. Riemersma is severing his 

connection early in June as assistant ad- 

vertising manager, Crane Co., Chicago, to 

become Western representative of The 


Architectural Record, F. W. Dodge Uor- 
poration publication, with headquarters in 
Chicago. His addition to the staff will 
relieve other members for more intensive 
work on other Dodge services. 


Space Record Figures 

According to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., the following five agencies placed the 
greatest number of pages in reporting 
member publications during 1936: 


1936 1935 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & 

Ces, BOG. ccccdscese 3507 1998 
G. M. Basford Company.. 2085 1683 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc.... 1580 1103 
Lord & Thomas ......... 1272 714 


Fuller &@ Smith & Ross, Inc.. 1196 1042 











rise.” 


rich Central West. 


and OK orders. 


timely business 
mere “nibblers.” 


hundreds of millions. 


Where They Rise. 


12 East Grand Avenue 
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SPITTIN’ on the Bait 

don’t do no good... 
if you Fish Wuerr Tuey Ai’t”’ 


You can load up with the fanciest and most expensive tackle 
in the world, but it won’t do you any good if you fish 
“where they ain’t” or where the big ones are only minnows. 


To work the billion-dollar order pool of the rich Central 
West more effectively, to land a larger percentage of “big 
ones,” you should “do more of your casting where they 
That means placing your advertising in Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. And here’s why: 


1. The Chicago Journal of Commerce is the only daily 
publication that gives you full money-coverage in the 


2. It is read principally by business-owners, executives, 
and department heads—those who specify products 


3. The $15 a year which these men pay to have the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce on their desks every 
business morning, with its grist of vital, accurate, and 

information, automatically excludes 


4. The aggregate disbursements of these readers for 
business and personal needs runs annually into the 


5. The cost of dominant space in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce to work this great order-pool most effi- 
ciently, is surprisingly low. 

The range of goods and services advertised in Chicago 
Journal of Commerce is practically all-inclusive. 
everything, from air-conditioning equipment to vegetable 
oils, from concrete-mixers to yachts. 
trated analytical portfolio: Do More of Your Casting 
It gives the facts on more efficient 
selling in the rich Central West. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURMAL 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West" 


It covers 


Send for our illus- 


Chicago 














SOO 


products we've 
helped to sell 


THERE just isut any substi- 
tute for experience, and when it 
comes to industrial advertising 
service, lack of experience is sure 
to mean lack of adequate returns 
on the advertising investment. 


Through our work for many 
well-known clients, we have 
learned much in a wide variety 
of fields—and about the selling 
of many products—500 of them 
ere produced and sold by our 
« lients. 


ety of service. 
By looking through this list, an 
executive interested in finding 
an industrial agency, ready- 
made to help him quickly, could 
mighty soon tell whether or not 
this is the agency he wants. 
We'll gladly arrange an oppor- 
tunity with this end in view— 
without imposing any obligation 
to go farther. 


0. 8S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Ine. 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


Branch Office: 
3701 Broad St. 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


General Offices : 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Member A. A. A. A. 
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|CONTINUED FROM Pace 24] 


O. K. As Inserted 


We hope you can read the cut, for 
the ad is a winner this month, prod- 
uct of Walter Booth of Stanley Pflaum 
Associates, Chicago. 

Boston Woven Hose 
makes an impression, but could it do 
as well with fewer colors and more 
facts? 

Good visualizations: Pflaudler Glass- 
Lined Equipment; Permutit’s fish. 

“Six Short Short Stories of Dollars 
Saved” present an intelligent case for 
We like “Average reading 
time 15 seconds.” Each of these nut- 
shell stories is packed with selling in- 


certainly 


Alemite. 


formation. For condensing six case 
studies into one ad when a lesser man 
would have made them last for six 
long-winded ads, we want to tell 
Arthur F. Otis’ boss (Hays MacFar- 
land & Co., Chicago) he’s a good 
man! 

There’s a laugh for us (and prob- 
ably laundrymen, Nashua 
Sure-Hold’s “From a Laundry Driv- 
Routebook.” “Mervin 
is what happened when Mable got her 


too) in 


er’s Witness: 
man... but even six feet of wife 
can’t lure his liking for Sure-hold pro- 
tection. 
says Mervin, ‘but the shirts and socks 
are mine.’ ” 

Boo-of-the-month: to Conco-Sam p- 
sel for “We're having a Coronation, 

The ruler in the stoker 
empire, indeed! 

Boost-of-the-month: to G-E for 
two factful selling advertisements: 
“How Instruments Saved $514.00 a 
Month on Power Costs” and “Flood- 
light of the Month,” the latter with 
good little subheads like “How it 
performs,” “Here are its uses,” “Here 
This is putting ad- 
vertising to good purpose. Especially 
commendable is G-E’s willingness to 
use the dollar sign. We like Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ “Less than 2c a 
Why 


some- 


‘She can have the pants,’ 


new 


are its prices.” 


Thousand” for the same reason. 


can’t more advertising say 
thing? 


THe Copy CHASERS. 





Brown Joins Printer 

W. Ellzey Brown, formerly with the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., has been ap- 
pointed creative counsel in the Chicago 
district for the Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Company, Racine, Wis. Mr. 
Brown will work with advertising agencies 
and advertisers in the building of 
promotional ideas 


sales 





Industrial 
expositions 





June 21-24. National Association 


Building Owners and Managers, Stat 
ler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Robert B 


Beach, Sec., 134 S. LaSalle St., ( 
cago. 


June 21-24. National Conference 
Visual Education and Film Exhibiti 
Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webs 
Ave., Chicago. 


June 28-July 2. American Society 
Testing Materials, Waldorf-Astoria |! 
tel, New York. C. L. Warwick, 
S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aug. 18-21. National Food Distrib 
Association, Sherman Hotei, Chi 
E. T. Martin, Sec., 110 N. Franklin 
Chicago. 


Aug. 30-Sept. 2. Exhibit of the 
tional Municipal Signal Associat 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3. National Associatio 
Power Engineers, Jefferson Hotel, 
Louis. F. W. Raven, Sec., 176 
Adams St., Chicago. 

Week of Sept. 6. 
Convention & Exposition, Cincin: 


Annual Metal Mining 


Julian D. Conover, Sec., 309 Munsey 


Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Sept. 22-24. National Industrial Adve: 
tisers Association, Edgewater Beacr 
Hotel, Chicago. M. R. Webster, | 
E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1. Iron & Steel Exposi 
tion, Association of Iron & Steel E: 
gineers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Oct. 4-8. Brewing Materials and Equi 
ment Exposition, Milwaukee Audito 
rium, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Association of Am., 500 W. Kilbourr 
Ave., Milwaukee. 


Oct. 48. National Restaurant Ass: 
tion, Restaurant Mart, Chicago. I 
J. Wiffler, Sec., 666 Lake Shore D: 
Chicago. 


Oct. 9-16. National Dairy Associatio: 


Master Brewers 


Columbus, O. Lloyd Burlingham, 38 


W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Week of Oct. 11. Direct Mail Advertis 
ing Association, Statler Hotel, Cl 


land. Henry R. Hoke, Exec. Mgr., 76! 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


Oct. 11-16. Oil-World Exposition, ! 
Exposition Bldg., Houston, Texas 


Oct. 18-22. American Society of Met 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. | 
W. H. Eisenman, Sec., 7016 E 
Ave., Cleveland. 


Oct. 19-21. American Railway Bric; 
Building Association, Stevens H 
Chicago. C. A. Lichty, Sec., 31 


Waller Ave., Chicago. 


Oct. 27-29. National Paint, Varnis! 
Lacquer Association, Netherland |! 
Hotel, Cincinnati 


Oct. 27-Nov. 3 National Autor 
Show, Grand Central Palace, ° 
York. Alfred Reeves, show mar 
366 Madison Ave., New York 
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Make Use of Your Copy 
And the Service That Goes With It 


Hundreds of sources have been drawn on to 
supply you with basic information about 
industrial and trade fields in The Market 
Data Book. 


Book supplies all the needed market data and 


In many cases The Market Data 


publication information, in others it provides 
i broad, sound base for more intensive market 


id publication research. And in either event. 


its conciseness and completeness mean time 
and effort saved for you. 


Keep your copy of The Market Data Book 
handy you'll find it useful almost daily. 
And remember, a vast amount of additional 
information is in our files, and requests for 
later or additional information about any 
field or industry, or any business publication, 
are cordially welcomed. 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago . 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Brack DIAMOND 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT.. 
.8 and 60 


Data Boox.. 
INDUSTRY 
METALLURGICAL 


CERAMK 
CrerRaMk 


CHEMICAL & 
GINEERING 


CHICAGO JOURNAI 


Dieset PROGRESS 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MaAlIn- 
TENANCE 


FORTUNI 
Gray, RUSSELI 


HARDWARE AGE 
HEATING, PipInG AND AtrrR Conpr 
TIONING 


Heat TREATING 

INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEM 
ISTRY 

INDUSTRIAL EquipMENT News 

IRON AGI 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION . 
CCC ESET EE EEE ES Second Cover 


MACHINE DeEsIGNn 
MACHINERY 
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MiLt & Factory 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAI ADVERTISERS 


ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL 
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PAPER INDUSTRY 

PAPER WORLD .... 

Pir & QuARRY 

POWER 

PoweR PLANT ENGINEERING 
Propuct ENGINEERING 

Propucts FINISHING 


RAILWAY AGE 
RaILway ELectr 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT! 


NANCE 
RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY SIGNALING 
RickarpD & Co.. Ine 
ROADS AND STREETS 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 


TRAFFIC WoRLD 


Tyson, O. S., anp Company 


Woop Propuc TS 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secur»: 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publish»; 





233. Organized Buying Information. 

This illustrated booklet issued by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service offers three 
definite suggestions each for catalog 
content and catalog format and shows 
the trend toward cover catalogs in pre- 
filed catalog services. 


234. Market Possibilities for Coal and 
Coal Burning Equipment. 
A reprint from Coal-Heat, show- 
ing the market for modern heating 
equipment. 


235. The Frozen Pack Food Industry. 

A digest, reprinted from Food In- 
dustries, giving sources, processing, 
distribution, utilization and market 
data concerning frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 


230. Power Field 1937 Model. 


An analysis of the market for pow- 
er equipment and the factors which 
are influencing activity in this market. 
The booklet was prepared by Power. 


214. The Resale Market in 1937. 

A report on a Product Engineering 
survey made to determine the per- 
centage of companies considering vari- 
ous parts, materials and finishes for 
their new models in 1937. 


231. What’s News? 

A booklet emphasizing that news- 
spreading is one of the functions of 
advertising and that in business papers 
it achieves its maximum effectiveness 
and economy. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 


225. Over-the-Highway Freight 
Trans portation. 

A study by The Traffic World of 
the place occupied by the motor 
freight transportation industry in the 
field of transportation, and an analy- 
sis of present and future markets, or- 
ganized with a view to showing mer- 
chandising needs of the industry. 


208. Facts and Figures. 

This booklet issued by Wood P 
ucts gives a clear and concise pict: 
of the buying habits of the w 
products industries. 


222. Air Conditioning Trends. 

A monthly bulletin to interpret 
sales side of the air conditioning 
dustry presenting trends and mar 
conditions. Published by Heati) 
Piping and Air Conditioning 
American Artisan. 


219. Survey of Industrial Buying 
Report of a survey by Prof. Hugh 
E. Agnew, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing, Grade Schoo! of 
Business Administration, New York 
University, in order to furnish an im- 
partial factual study of industrial pur- 
chases of supplies, machinery and 
equipment. Shows division of pur- 
chases direct and through distributors. 
Published by Mill & Factory. 


226. Preparing the Way to Sales in 
the Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries. 


This booklet, issued by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, provides a graphic 
picture of the meat packing and al- 
lied industries, showing number of 
manufacturers, number of plants, and 
volume of business, and outlining pur- 
chasing methods of manufacturers 


185. New Opportunities to Increase 
Sales of Generating Plant Equip- 
ment. 

This elaborate booklet 

Electrical World, by means of g 

and tabulations of results of a survey, 

shows there have been many radical 

changes and improvements ¥ 
have brought about an entirely 

set of conditions as far as the a! 

of utilities to meet the loads is 

cerned, as a result of which u: 

are planning capital purchases. 

buying influence of fifty-seven 

ties are detailed. 


ISSUc\ 
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* Light and power companies, 
electrical manufacturers, in- 
dustrial electrical engineers. 


in advertising —as in selling 


In promoting sales in the electrical industry,* 
concentrate in the publication with the great- 
est A. B.C. paid circulation—growing rapidly, 
in step with the increasing needs of the in- 
dustry. Net paid, April 10th issue — 15,800. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication «© 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














“I spend more time...” 


“I believe that without question | spend 
ee ee ee 
magazine. I like its style, and also the 


wide variety of interest in its covers.’’ 


—George W. Mason, President 
The Kelvinator Corporation 


Men like Mr. Mason are the top ex- 
ecutives who have the final say on 
company purchases. They are the 
men who READ FORTUNE, adver- 


tising pages as well as editorial. 


Re 


135 EAST 42ND STREET, N. eo 















